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PUSEYISM. 





The contest which lately raged in Oxford, concerning the 
election of a Professor of Poetry, has blown over; but no one 
at all acquainted with the all agencies at work within our 
Universities, supposes the struggle to be thus ended. On the 
contrary, it is now only beginning. ‘The great interest of the 
subject would not justify us in giving it a place in our pages, if 
that interest were purely of a religious nature. We identify 
our journal with no particular body of professing Christians ; 
and can advert only historically to theological questions. But 
in so far as this or any other religious movement affects us in 
our character of citizens, we have no hesitation in bringing 
forward our sentiments on the subject; and we trust that our 
readers will feel that while we contend for liberty, for justice, 
and for integrity, we apply these principles impartially ; and do 
not mean by “liberty” a right possessed exclusively by ourselves. 

We are sorry to have no title but that of Puseyism, which 
would be popularly understood, if set at the head of this article. 
That name is certainly inappropriate; nor do we appear to mend 
the matter by putting Newmanism in its place. ‘To judge by 
some recent publications of the party, they would gladly be 
called Anglo-Catholics ; but it is certain that many of their 
gene within the pale of the Established Church will claim 
that name as their own, and will look upon it as a gross unfair- 
ness in the Puseyites to appropriate it. We have heard it sug- 
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gested, that New Nicenists would be no bad appellation for the 
rising sect; but the public would not understand it, unless 
accompanied with the word Puseyite as its synonyme: so, 
after this apology, we shall acquiesce in the use of the last and 
popular term. 
ut “‘ what is Puseyism?” and ‘‘ what makes it spread?” are 
uestions often asked: nor is it by any means needless to answer 
them here, as far as it can be done without getting deep into 
theology. The doctrine then, we say, has two aspects,—a 
religious, and a political one; and among its professors some 
are more influenced by the one, some by the other tendency: 
yet, on the whole, our conviction is, on the one hand, that 
with the leading men who expound and enforce it, its religious 
element is very decidedly predominant; but, on the other, that 
the currency which it has gained in the community, and the 
material forces which it is enabled to wield, are due mainly to 
its political element. These points we must first open. Viewed 
on its religious side, Puseyism is a re-action against two different 
systems; first, (at least in one mind, Dr. Pusey himself) against 
the Rationalism of the Germans; and next, (in the mind of his 
most eminent — against the doctrines of the Evan- 
gelical Clergy. The earlier publications of Dr. Pusey amply 
show, that his mind once went a long way in the direction of 
German learning and German criticism. iis abrupt change to 
a very opposite system can be imputed only to = we lest he 
should be forced to go further still, if once it were admitted 
that the text and canon of the Scripture were a fit subject for 
historical criticism. To avoid this yc he has fallen back 
on the ** Church” and on the * Fathers.” We know not how 
these are to be sheltered from the same scepticism, which he is 
trying to avert. It certainly does look like resting the world 
on an elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise. But it is not 
our part to refute his sentiments. Let it suffice here to have 
indicated, that the whole school is so possessed with the dread of 
Rationalism, as to lead them to throw away historical criticism 
altogether. It would even appear that they dread lest the 
science and art of criticism be learnt at all; insomuch that, 
even in common History, they cling to old fables and exploded 
errors, in preference to acknowledging that modern historians 
have a power of sifting ancient testimony: and, in ecclesiastical 
history, they profess a belief in legendary and foolish miracles, 
to an extent far beyond what the exigencies of their system 
seem to demand. 

But again, they have the most deeply rooted aversion to the 
doctrines and peculiarities of the Evangelical Clergy. We 
mean neither to censure nor to panegyrize the latter; yet we 
will say, that we think a person must be very ignorant or 
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exceedingly prejudiced, to doubt that they have performed a great 
and noble work in England. ‘The Puseyites, however, (at least 
as a body) are blind to the brighter side of the Evangelicals, 
and see only their defects; which they expose keenly and con 
amore. At the same time, we believe that it is just to allow 
that they earn a sort of right to criticise, by avoiding in their 
own practice and preaching the faults which they censure. It 
ain indeed be sad to think it possible, that human nature 
could be led towards any moral system, except by the feeling of 
some real moral excellence in it: and it would be misanthropic 
to question, that the personal worth of the Puseyite clergy has 
largely contributed to the success of their doctrines. Running 
however away from Rationalism, and away from Evangelicalism, 
they of necessity run toward Romanism. At least, in the ex- 
isting state of the European mind, it would seem that these 
three are the only possible directions for religious thought to 
take. How far an individual may go in one direction or the 
other, is of course a question of detail and of degree ; but, we 
think, experience is b wows showing, that the Puseyites abhor 
Rationalism and Evangelicalism on principle and as doctrines ; 
but simply odject to Romanism on grounds of oe and 
as a question concerning the limits of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Their most eminent leaders have both directly and indirectly. 
avowed their strong disapproval both of the Reformation and of 
the Reformers. ‘They disown the name of Protestant, some- 
times with an emphasis of asperity. They desire to bring back 
into the Church of England both the doctrines and practices 
which the Reformers destroyed; and (what is characteristic and 
truly remarkable) they have a strong repugnance to the Union 
of the Church and State—at least in the only sense which that 
phrase has borne in England since the Reformation. On the 
whole then, we may sum up by saying, that they are, within 
the ministry of the English Church, active proselyters in the 
direction of Romanism ; limiting their progress in that direction 
solely (as far as we can see) by the necessity of keeping exter- 
nally within the Anglican pale. 

The part of their theological system, which, in a political 
or in a religious point of view, most peculiarly needs remark 
here, is the power which they attribute to the Priesthood, as 
though the hands of a bishop conferred we know not what 
of miraculous virtue, turning a fool into a sage, a coxcomb 
into an apostle—those who Sa received such ordination are 
treated as the only persons whose opinion or decision can ever 
be recognised by the Church. Hence the party treats with 
decided condemnation the established Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
because the judges who sit there, to decide—not what is true, 
but what is the doctrine of the Church of England,—are lay- 
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men. Moreover, it is on this ground principally that private 

tronage of livings is offensive to them; not merely because 
it is a marketable article, but because laymen exercise it. So 
too, the union of Church and State is not therefore disapproved 
of by them, because it is unseemly and oppressive for the Church 
of Christ to assume worldly dignity, and to enrich itself with the 
unwilling contributions of those who are without ; but, because, 
in the mode in which such union exists, has existed, and is likely 
to exist, it practically implies that the Crown or Crown Officers— 
mere laymen—hold in their hands the right of appointing to 
Bishoprics, of summoning Convocation of the Clergy, &c. 
And if the Puseyites deprecate the interference of parliament 
with ecclesiastical arrangements, it is not merely because par- 
liament contains dissenters, but because it is an assemblage of 
laymen. As religion enters into all moral acts, and as the clergy 
are to dictate our religion, it follows clearly (according to Pope 
Hildebrand and the * British Critic,) that the cirgy have a 
right to dictate secular measures also. ‘To carry out their prin- 
ciples, must outright place the realm of England under a sacer- 
dotal sway. As citizens, the laity are to be subject to their 
spiritual advisers, and as Christians, they go for nothing in the 
church. Indeed the Church, word and thing, is to be swallowed 
up in the clergy. 

But how unaccountable it seems (some one may say) that 
such doctrines should prove palatable to the laity! Allowing 
that a few meditative, retiring, and susceptible minds feel a 
generous pleasure in what they count self-renunciation, and ma 
even be attracted to the doctrine by the nothingness to which 
it seems to doom them, how can we account for active and sen- 
sible men, men of the world, being fascinated with the prospect 
of priestly supremacy ? ‘The nn is found, we believe, in the 
political side of Puseyism. These men of the world have no 
thought of being priest-ridden, and will never endure it: no 
yoke as yet is laid upon them—things are not ripe for that !— 
and they see the priest, not as their Tord, but asa rod to chas- 
tise naughty children with. ‘They have no wish to adopt a crude 
Puseyism into the English system ; but they count on its meeting 
great opposition, and being tamed and softened in its progress. 
Just as the Calvinism of the old Evangelicals has wrought into 
the clergy a certain new element, much feebler than existed in 
Romaine and Whitfield; so, they count, the Puseyite move- 
ment will infuse into the old veins of the declining Church a 
salutary stream of new blood. The nation is no longer con- 


* We are not here quoting any one passage from the British Critic; nor do we 
at all imagine that the more cautious leaders would in so many words make the 
statement ; yet, we think it is in many ways quite clear, to what results, in this 
part of the subject, the system leads. 
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Puseyism. 69 
tented with the indolent or fox-hunting parsons of old days; 
and they feel that without increased energy in the clergy the 
established system must fall. Catholic Emancipation, the 
Reform Bill, the abolition of ten Bishoprics, the struggle for 
the Appropriation Clause, coming in steady succession, have 
aeaialt thousands who previously felt little interest in religious 
subjects: and (as not all will or can look in the direction of 
Evangelical doctrine for the external safety of the Church, and 
may even think that doctrine the prolific parent of dissent) great 
numbers have gladly hailed the rise of the new sect. ‘They 
have seen it as a star dawning through the storm-clouds, a new 
spring of hope and strength, an unexpected and welcome suc- 
cour in a hard-fought battle. ‘They have been too grateful for 
the timely aid, keenly to try the ecclesiastical and religious 
questions involved ; but have rather been glad to blink at what- 
ever was hard to defend, and have tried to persuade themselves 
that this or that extravagance was only the crotchet of an 
individual. 

But how stands the case now? A few conversions to Roman 
Catholicism have taken place—a very few—yet they have been 
quite enough to arouse attention and enforce inquiry. Politi- 
cally, the party is in a most false position. ‘They are allied 
with the faction, which actively and vehemently assaults 
Romanism in Ireland, refusing to it (as far as it is ~ even 
civil rights ; yet the Puseyite body disowns the title of Protes- 
tant, deplores the Reformation, excommunicates all continental 
and Scotch Protestantism, and sympathises with nothing but 
Romanism. A fierce collision was sure to come between ele- 
ments so heterogeneous. A large part of those who hitherto, 
on semi-political grounds, have at least wished well to Puseyism, 
are now thrown into avowed hostility. ‘The whole Evangelical 
body, laity and clergy alike, are henceforth likely to act with 
unshrinking decision in the same direction. Prudent fears for 
the convulsion attending a contest will no longer stop their 
efforts utterly to extirpate the root of bitterness, which will else 
twine round and strangle them. It is, and it must be, a combat 
of life and death between parties so irreconcileably opposed. 

On looking back to the more distant causes of the present 
struggle, the ancient saying presents itself as applicable—‘ The 
fathers ate sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge!” 
The old problem of the Reformation was never settled ; it was but 
clumsily compromised and put off; and now it is, once more, 
fermenting and foaming itself out. ‘To expound the signs of 
heaven more Homerico, we may say, “‘ Jupiter will this day give 
us either light or darkness :” aidive result is to come, a crisis 
is certainly working onward rapidly, though years must still 
elapse before the problem is complete. Yet we cannot persuade 
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ourselves that it is within the limits of possibility, for the Puse 
leaven, even in less activity, to spread through the English 
Church. The party avows itself to seek a reform in that church, 
but it is a reform in the opposite direction to that of any which 
the Age has elsewhere admitted ; a reform, which does not con- 
sist in reverting to the first principles and theoretic belief of the 
Church itself, but in introducing the very thing against which 
it was erected asa bulwark. This is a gigantic enterprise ; we 
think it a quixotic one: but this is not all. They can succeed 
in their aim, only by extinguishing mind among us. They must 
re-write history after their own fashion, and forbid historical 
criticism, as well as the scientific exposition of the Scripture. 
Toward all modern science, they have either a silent or an active 
repugnance ; their organ, the British Critic, has indeed many 
times testified an unmitigated aversion to the certainties and 
clearness to which science habituates men’s minds ; and to insti- 
tutions directed, like the British Association, to extend and 
promote it. Thus the instinct of the party tells them, that 
science also is their enemy. The certain, though slow progress 
of political events, and the certain, though very slow progress 
of literary intelligence in our Universities, must alike be fatal 
to the Puseyite cause. The advancing power of the middle 
classes is a formidable barrier in their way; for their strength 
will never lie in those orders of society, but in a section of the 
aristocracy, and of the lowest population. Lastly, they have 
their own subscriptions against them. In saying this, we do 
not prejudge a pending controversy, as to the meaning of the 
— formularies ; nor will we attempt to justify our sentiment 

y quoting from them. Much less do we deny that there are a 
few passages in the Anglican Liturgy, not indeed written by the 
Reformers, but simply /eft by them, which seem quite inconsis- 
tent with the Protestant Reformation, and explicable only from 
the Puseyitish point of view. But we take our stand on the 
following general grounds. ‘The articles and the whole Liturgy 
of the Church of England were (in substance) compiled in the 
reign of Edward VI; for the changes afterwards introduced 
were quite trivial, and one clause only, added to one of the 
articles at a later time, concerning the authority of the church, 
could be thought worth mentioning in this connexion. Now 
the framers of these articles and Liturgy were zealous Protes- 
tants. Whatever their differences from each other, they were 
thoroughly agreed in unflinching opposition to (what are now 
called) Puseyite opinions; a fact of which none are more aware 
than the Puseyites themselves. Moreover, the Reformation 
was carried with a high hand: no attempt was made to conci- 
liate the semi-Romanists of the clergy; they were thrust out 
unceremoniously. The Reformers of that day thought they 
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were doing all that could be demanded of them, in not burning 
or banishing such opponents (if such there were); nor had they 
a thought of making articles purposely large enough to let them 
in. ‘They tried to enact no negative system, but a positive 
energetic setting forth of their own fervent convictions. Now 
these are the men whom the Pusey party disapprove, disesteem, 
disparage; whose work they lament, whose private doctrine 


they reprobate, whose authority they disown. To what, then, 


does the adherence of Puseyites to the Church of England 
amount ? Just to this; that they think they are clever enough 
to get through the net, which the Reformers put on purpose to 
stop them. Every exclusive party so lives in its own atmosphere, 
as to admit very much of unconscious untruth ; and what would 
else be hypocrisy, is with them mutual deception. Still, only 
rottenness can come out of a religious society, when, for mere 
self-preservation, its first work must be to sap our common 
sense notions as to the meaning of solemn engagements. Unless 
forcibly ejected in an earlier stage, they will corrupt and be 
corrupted; until they are swept aside with indignation by 
mens insulted moral feelings. 

What turn, however, the course of affairs is to take, we feel 
it rather idle to speculate; for while we cannot anticipate the 
ultimate success of the party, it appears already certain that the 
struggle will be severe and long. Our contemporaries ve 
with alarm or satisfaction to the formidable minority which the 
Puseyites recently showed at Oxford, of 600 against 900, in 
wal numbers. But that is only a partial indication of their 
strength. The influence of the Evangelicals has culminated 
and is on the whole declining; the Puseyite clergy and lait 
are chiefly rather young men, whose influence is rising, and if 
no abrupt revolution of sentiment occurs, they will have more 
weight ten years hence than at this moment. How far indeed 
their enthusiasm may wither under the frowns of the Queen’s 
Ministers and the Bishops, is hard to say. Opposition to the 
political authorities might suit the taste of the British Critic, 
and, in case of a new Whig Ministry, be palateable to many 
readers ; but opposition to their Bishop is a very delicate affair, 
and an unfriendly Conservative Ministry an exceedingly unto- 
ward event. Yet, we apprehend, Bishops have more power to 
smother, than to extirpate, such views. They will break out 
again in modified forms, until a new school shall rise in our 
Universities and elsewhere, gathering into itself the noble 
enthusiasm of youth and the prudent wisdom of age; able at 
once both to excite the religious affections and to sustain learn- 
ing and freedom. However the fact be accounted for, it is a 
fact that at our Universities the Evangelical Clergy have never 
been signal for intellectual accomplishments, nor have ever stood 
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in such a position, as to become the natural leaders of our ablest 
rising youth. Our great seminaries of national learning have 
put little heart and soul into their intellect or into their Sew 
and, indeed, perhaps since the Restoration, no school, before 
the Puseyites, have even seemed to unite piety and erudition, 
Here is England’s real deficiency; we want teachers whom we 
may esteem, venerate, and love. It is credible that such teachers 
cannot be reared, until ampler religious freedom is enjoyed in 
all our public institutions; and meanwhile, reproduction of dry 
morality, empty vaporing, or obsolete superstition, may be the 
only possible fruitsof Academical theology. As we see not whence 
ie a new school is to dawn upon us, and, by the genial 
warmth of its beams, thaw and fertilize our barren th 2 we 


rather expect that the quarrel must linger on, until it has fully 
appeared that the ecclesiastical organs are unable of themselves 
to terminate it. In this case, the State will be forced at last to 
interfere; and then will be a time of hope for both civil and 
religious freedom. 





ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN PRACTICE. 


Oh animal magnetism ! 
What a very shocking schism 
Thou hast caused among people once united ! 
The gentlemen medicinal 
Have of late in fury risen all, 
And, believe me, I grieve while I write it, 
Are changed ! 
Estranged ! 
Their courtesy punctilious 
Has now grown cross and bilious ; 
And their love, so pure and brotherly, 
By a whirlwind of opinions, 
Has been blown east, west, and southerly, 
And lost to our dominions. 


But I pray and beseech, 
That all of you and each, 

More especially the Braid and the Catlow, 
Will forget your animosities, 
And, like mere callosities, 

Though ye swell, never heed this or that blow. 
The phenomena are there, 
And we neither know nor care, 
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Half a farthing about what you please to call it ; 
’Tis the real “ Golden Goose,” 
And we do not see the use 
In letting you dissect and maul it— 
Be’t mine then to declare 
The how, the when, the where, 
These phenomena may benefit the species ; 
To show the things that are 
Most in need of them—how far 
The permanent advantage reaches. 


Oh! Muse 
Propitious unto news, 
Assist !— 
List! 
We all know what a bore, 
What “a worm 7’ the core,” 
A wife may become when she chooses ; 
And how hard it is to bear 
A sneer or a stare, 
To say nothing of her tongue when she abuses. 
Now if young men but knew 
How to Mesmerise “a few,” 
The honeymoon would never be o’er-clouded ; 
A “susceptible” spouse 
Would preclude all chance of rows, 
And mastery in sleight of hand be shrouded. 
“ Come here, my dear, 
And lend to me your ear, 
Or, perhaps, I should rather say your thumb ; 
You shall not gad again, 
Nor with women, nor with men, 
Talk scandal—chatter—flirt—so be dumb.” 
Stick her knitting in her paw! 
C taleptify her jaw ! 
Seat her nicely in her easy chair! 
With legs that cannot walk ! 
And tongue that cannot talk ! 
You yourself may go in peace any where ; 
Quite fair! 


And, then! what a saving, 
When the paupers are so craving, 
Might be made in those burdensome poor rates ! 
You could let every sinner 
Have a slap-up dinner, 
Twelve courses, and a proper change of plates, 
By inserting just a clause 
In the town’s bye-laws, 
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* We have it upon undoubted authority, that a girl who was magnetised at 
Ardwick, when placed in magnetic communication with the operator, said, that 
when he put a grape into his own mouth, she felt something like a marble 
in her’s, and when he bit the grape, and cranched the stones, she remarked— 
** It was something sweet and gritty!” 
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«“ That each alderman, before he goes to feast, 
* «« Shall, by communications 
“ Magnetie, find rations 
“ For a score or two of poor at least.” 
What a glorious sight to see 
This virtuous sympathy 
Exerted on the many, by the few! 
And to watch with what a stare 
The poor devils find the fare 
Is neither skilly, nor lobscouse, nor stew ! 
Oh! turbot! vermicelli! haunch! ragout! 
The masses shall be fed by smelling you! 


And then, again, behold, 
What “ clair voyance” may unfold, 
Benefits untold, 
In which every mother’s son of us may share ; 
Begin! Magnetise ! 
Lo! the follies of the wise, 
The pretensions of the hypocrite lie bare ! 
Thieves, lawyers, all must run, 
Many a parson preach in fun, 
And the demagogue himself must own, 
His designs are just as sinister 
As those of the prime minister, 
That he gives the world the shadow—keeps the bone. 
If Truth were thus to reign, 
The arrogant, the vain, 
The mendacious, and the imbecile, must fall ; 
The good, the wise, the pure, 
Would flourish and endure, 
With happiness and peace the lot of all. 
But cease, my Muse,—ascend ! 
Or this theme will never end ; 
We have done enough for fame, and for mankind ; 
If they don’t take our advice, 
We'll not give it to them twice, 
But declare, “ Upon our conscience, they are blind !” 
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POLYTECHNIC SCHOOLS IN MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICTS. 





BY WILLIAM COOKE TAYLOR, L.L.D. 





During the last half century a silent but important change has been 
wrought in the educational wants of the community, and various efforts 
have been made to accommodate the scholastic systems of our ances- 
tors to the new circumstances of the present, and the new prospects of 
the rising generation. Schools being established to train the mind for 
the employments that must engage its faculties in maturity, it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that any great revolution in the business of active life, 
any larger and more varied demand on the intellectual powers, must 
call for a wider extension of the cycle of school instruction, and a 
change in the system of preparatory training, proportioned to the 
change in the objects on which the trained mind will have to be 
exercised. It is an aphorism nearly as old as man himself, that the 
acquirements of youth should, as much as possible, correspond with 
the requirements of life. The revolution which has taken place in the 
active business of life may be described in one sentence. Trade and 
commerce have become professions; nay more,—they have become 
professions requiring a range of information as wide, a tAct in appli- 
cation as ready, and a discretion in choice as acute, as any of the pro- 
fessions which have been hitherto exclusively called “ The Learned.” 

In every branch of industry the head that plans becomes daily of 
more importance than the hand that executes: mental power is far 
more in demand than physical force or manual dexterity: the trades- 
man’s interests extend far beyond his shop ; the processes of art must 
be referred to the principles of science, and not received from vague 
traditions or casual experiments. Scientific knowledge has ceased to 
be a luxury, it has become a necessary of life: every man who enters 
into business finds large demands for it at his very first step; and it is 
therefore obviously necessary that he should possess the supply neces- 
sary to meet such a requisition. 

It would be useless to multiply arguments to prove, what no man 
in his senses would venture to deny, that the establishment of a poly- 
technic school, that is, a school in which youth could obtain both that 
variety and that extent of knowledge which will be demanded of them 
in the world, and which would give most abundantly the kind of know- 
ledge on which the largest requisition will be made, must, if feasible, 
be highly advantageous to the community. It is probable indeed, that 
such establishments would have been attempted in many places, had 
not it been supposed that they would have been very expensive, and 
that the subjects taught might be above the ordinary range of a school- 
boy’s capacity. It may, therefore, be no unacceptable service to point 
out the means by which a cheap, efficient, and extensive polytechnic 
school might be established, by a proprietary body, with little risk of 
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Polytechnic Schools in Manufacturing Districts. 


loss, and a fair prospect of profit to the shareholders, as well as of 
advantage to the general community. 

It will be convenient to examine, in the first place, what are the 
subjects proposed to be taught, and then to make some observations 
on the manner of teaching them. The cycle of study may be thus 
arranged :— 


LITERATURE. 
English Grammar, Elocution, and Com- | The Modern Languages. 


position. 


The Greek and Latin Languages. 


Logic, Rhetoric, and the Elements of 
Criticism. 
HISTORY. 
Ancient History, Modern History. The Progress of Knowledge. 
English History. Constitution and Laws. 





PURE SCIENCES. 


Arithmetic, and Properties of Numbers. 


Algebra, and Relations of Quantity. 
Geometry, and Properties of Forms. 


Analysis, in its Simpler Branches. 
MIXED SCIENCES. 

Dynamics, Statics. Geography and Astronomy. 

Elements of Engineering. 


APPLIED SCIENCES. 





Chemistry andExperimental Philosophy. | Evidences of Natural Theology and 
Commercial Arithmetic. Christianity. 
Political Economy. Moral Duties. 
Natural History. Lectures on the Fine and Useful Arts. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
Music. Fencing. 
Drawing. Gymnastic Exercises. 
Dancing. 





One general remark must be made on this range of subjects ; 
English teachers have acquired a habit of trusting too much to school- 
books, and have, in consequence, to a great extent, discarded oral 
instruction. They hear lessons, but the proper business of a teacher 
is to give lessons. A school-boy’s bag has been swelled into a portable, 
and sometimes an insupportable, library ; he has tasks to learn by rote 
and repeat like a parrot, and he is necessarily induced to value verbal 
accuracy in repetition, more than a knowledge of things. In the plan 
about to be suggested, it will be found that the number and the use of 
books are considerably restricted, that expense is saved to the parents, 
fatigue to the students, disappointment to the teachers, and asad waste 
of time to all parties. 

Taking the subjects in their order, we have first to speak of English 
Grammar. All the grammar necessary for a boy to learn by rote may 
be written on halfa sheet of paper. He requires only to know the 
names, definitions, and inflections, of the parts of speech, and he will 
speedily learn every thing else from the practical analysis of sentences. 
No man ever understood the value of a rule, until he had first become 
sensible of the want of it; why then should we expect from boys 
such prophetic intelligence, as to expect them to load their memory 


with a multitude of rules, before they have the slightest conception 
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of their object or purpose? Place a book in a boy’s hand, let him 
read a sentence, ask him the meaning of what he has read, and let 
him endeavour to explain how its structure and arrangement of words 
convey that meaning, and no other; he will give you an imperfect 
reply, but you will find that the reply has been unsatisfactory to him- 
self. Point then to the grammatical rule, and you will find that it is 
at once understood and appreciated. This is the most efticient mode 
of teaching grammar; but not its least merit is the great saving of 
time; the boy will be learning grammar, while he is at the same time 
learning other things also. 

Elocution, or a distinct delivery in reading and speaking, is very 
intimately connected with grammatical knowledge. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred bad readers owe their deficiency to having been 
taught reading out of books which they did not understand. Hence 
a teacher should carefully observe, whether the boy’s reading carries 
the meaning of the sentence with him as he goes along; and when- 
ever he finds that this is not the case, he should pause and help the 
boy by grammatical analysis to come at the precise meaning of the 
sentence. Occasional recitations will be found great aids to correct 
reading, they improve the powers of inflecting the voice, and give 
greater precision in the use both of accent and emphasis. Action, 
though a matter of secondary importance, should not be neglected ; 
independent of the advantage of graceful motion, a habit is acquired 
of marking the pauses of cadences, of beating time as it were, to the 
flow of the sentence, which will be of great service in ensuring accu- 
racy both in reading and speaking. 

It is to be lamented that the names logic and rhetoric should be 
associated with dry scholastic systems. It is of importance that argu- 
ments should be so stated as to convince, and that narratives should 
be so related as to be understood. Logie and rhetoric need not be 
taught formally, but their principles should be associated with all 
instructions given in grammar, elocution, and the rules of composi- 
tion. Every reading lesson might be made a lesson both in logic and 
in rhetoric, by examining how the writer states his reasoning, and how 
far his illustrations really illustrate his subject. In the more advanced 
courses of English literature, when students are required to exercise 
their critical powers both in matters of judgment and of taste, the 
want of logical and rhetorical science, that is of their rules in sys- 
tematic form will be felt, and then their acquisition will involve no 
ditticulty. 

The course thus described will find sufficient employment for one 
master, who will require an assistant, if there be a very juvenile 
department or lower school. It is obvious that he will not only have 
to teach, but also to prepare for teaching. Unfortunately it is not 
sufficiently known that a teacher, in order to give an efficient lesson, 
must prepare for it no less diligently than the students. 

There has been of late much discussion as to the value of classical 
literature in a system of education. A few words will explain how 
far it is deemed an ingredient in the plan now proposed. Viewed 
merely as languages, the acquisition of Greek and Latin is of no 
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more value to a young man than Sanscrit and Pali; but, looking to 
these languages as vehicles of thought, there can be no question that 
they deserve to hold a leading place in every good course of general 
education. if studied on the same plan as was recommended for 
English literature, the acquisition of a large stock of classical know- 
ledge would be very easy, and would require a very small proportion 
of a student’s time. Instead of making the acquisition of words the 
first object, it would be advisable to interest the student in the author's 
subject, whether it be poetry, history, or biography. Take for instance 
a life in Nepos; the lecturer will have an opportunity of connecting 
with the native illustrations of ancient manners and customs, anec- 
dotes of the persons incidentally mentioned, the full history of events 
to which the biographer makes only slight allusion, parallel incidents 
in ancient and modern times, &c.; these will help the student to 
grasp the substance, and he will then of his own accord pay attention 
to the grammatical forms. At present, attention is too exclusively 
directed to the forms, which, as was before said in the case of English 
grammar, ce: never be appreciated until their want is felt, and must, 
consequent], ve regarded by the student as a repulsive task. Prac- 
tical experience has shown, that one hour every day thus employed, 
will give ordinary students a sufficient stock of classical knowledge 
for the general purposes of life, will have laid a good foundation for 
those who wish to make classics the objects of more special study ; 
and will, besides, have greatly enlarged the student’s store of general 
knowledge. 

Something of the same plan should be followed in the modern lan- 
guages; the books chosen for instruction should teach something 
more than the mere language. The system of instruction should be 
lectures, and not tasks; and the more diversified the lectures are, the 
more pleasing and useful they become. 

Little need be said on the subject of the pure sciences, except that 
all our treatises on arithmetic are as bad as they well can be. In no 
branch of education has the substitution of books for oral instruction 
worked more mischievously ; so that it is one of the rarest things in 
the world to find a boy who can explain to you the reasons of the 
most simple arithmetical process. Without at all undervaluing the 
mechanical dexterity acquired by habit, it would be far better to have 
arithmetical reasoners than calculating machines; and the habit of 
analysis formed with the simple processes of arithmetic will be found 
greatly to facilitate the acquisition of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics. In teaching geometry, the pupil’s attention should be directed 
not merely to the properties of form, but to the logical reasoning by 
which these properties are demonstrated, so that he may improve both 
his logics and mathematics by the same process. 

Geography and astronomy are among the most important of the 
mixed sciences. A small atlas is all that the student will want for the 
former; he must look to his teacher for pointing out the means of in- 
formation respecting the government, productions and commerce, the 
natural and civil history, &c., of each country, as his attention is 
directed to it in succession. Astronomy should be made the theme of 
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simple lectures ; and a celestial globe and orrery supply all the appa- 
ratus necessary for the purpose, and are a more legible book than any 
yet printed. 

The applied sciences are generally neglected in schools, and at the 
same time are the most wanted in actual life. One hour in the week 
devoted to Chemistry, and one to Natural History, would be quite 
sufficient for those who did not wish to make these studies objects of 
special pursuit. It would be obviously advantageous to combine the 
study of the natural sciences with their applications to natural theology, 
and it is believed that an intelligent lecturer could thus set before 
ordinary students, in comprehensible form, the entire stock of know- 
ledge accumulated in the Bridgewater Treatises. 

Those who are liable to be frightened by names, will perhaps be 
surprised at seeing political economy marked as a part of school 
study. But it is intimately connected with history, for it guides to 
the lessons which should be deduced from the records of past expe- 
rience. History should nut be regarded as a mere aggregation of 
facts, linked together by their chronological order; it should rather 
be viewed as a series of events held together by cause and effect, ex- 
emplifying the progress of mankind, and pointing out the sources of 
past happiness and past misery, as examples and warnings for the 
future. The historical course would be one of the most important in 
the proposed plan; while the pupils acquired the skeletons of the 
facts from their ordinary text-books, it should be the business of the 
teacher “ to make these dry bones live.” His lectures should supply 
ample illustrations of the habits, customs, feelings, state of knowledge, 
and forms of thought, peculiar to the age or nation under the con- 
sideration of the students. Geography, natural history, antiquities, 
should all be brought to bear on his subject, and the pupils should be 
repeatedly examined, so as to show whether they had thoroughly 
mastered one period before going to another. 

The external evidences of Christianity should form a part of the 
historical course. ‘The best work on the subject for school use is that 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. It has 
been translated into most of the languages of Europe, and has had 
the singular good fortune to be formally recommended by the highest 
authorities in the several divisions of Christian churches. 

It may be added, that those who wish to pursue biblical studies, 
should have an opportunity of doing so. In fact, sufficient knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek to read the Scriptures in the original languages 
could be obtained in the course of a year, by devoting one hour each 
week to a lecture on these languages. 

No particular remark need be made on accomplishments; but a 
recent improvement, in what may be called amusements, deserves 
notice. Occasional excursions are now rendered of easy attainment, 
by means of railways; and these may be connected with lectures on 
botany, natural history, geology, and, if there be old halls or battle- 
fields within reach, the excursion may be associated with a lecture o 
some period of National history. ‘ 

It is hoped that the feasibility of establishing a school, in which the 
eycle of instruction set forth at the beginning of this paper should be 
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efficiently given, is no longer problematical. The system merely 
differs from those in ordinary use, by imposing greater labour on the 
teachers, for it is harder work to give a lecture than to hear a task. 
But there is this advantage,—no incompetent person can engage in 
such a plan of education; his deficiencies would too soon become 
apparent. On the other hand, it would be necessary to engage first- 
rate men in every department; and this leads to the consideration of 
the expense of such an establishment. 

It is obvious that the working of the system would entirely depend 
upon the Principal. The success of it depends on all the parts being 
worked in such harmony, that there should be something like a prin- 
ciple of unity between the several branches of knowledge which 
simultaneously engage the attention of the pupil. There should be 
something in his English lesson which he would be required to re- 
member in his classical, geographical, or historical class, and these 
several classes should also require elucidation from each other. 
Abrupt transitions from one exercise of mind to another, are apt to 
produce desultory habits of thought, and nothing but unremitting 
attention to system can counteract this tendency. For this reason, 
if no other, the Principal should be absolutely prohibited from taking 
boarders, and from having any of the students “ private pupils.” 
His public duties will fully occupy his time and attention; at the 
utmost, he should only undertake one lecturing course ; but he should 
have sufficient general information to be able to take up any course, if 
a lecturer should be sick or absent. 

The English master, contrary to the ordinary arrangement, would 
rank next in importance to the Principal. He should be a person of 
general information and cultivated taste. Asa scholar he will have 
to explain the classical allusions, and terms of science which occur in 
his course of English literature. The classical master will require in 
addition to his knowledge of the languages, a thorough acquaintance 
with classical antiquities and history, and such a familiarity with 
English literature, as will enable him to illustrate the ancient authors, 
by pointing out imitations of their peculiarities by our own writers. 

The pure and mixed sciences may be apportioned between two 
lecturers, with occasional assistance from the writing-master. If a 
junior or preparatory school formed part of the proposed plan, it 
would be necessary to have a separate master for arithmetic. 

The applied sciences might be taught by lecturers not forming part 
of the regular staff of the school; and the same observation applies 
to the teachers of accomplishments. 

It would be impossible to give an accurate estimate of the annual 
expenditure of such an institution, because that must depend on the 
number of pupils for whom provision must be made, the amount of 
instruction to be afforded, and the determination whether extra charges 
should be made for any and what courses. Such details are obviously 
more fit for the consideration of a proprietary body than the general 
public, but if the project met a fair share of support, it could easily be 
shown that the cost of the entire range of studies included in our pre- 
ceding classification, would not exceed that of an ordinary day school. 
In the outfit some expense would be incurred to form a library, and 
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it would, therefore, be fair to charge every boy one guinea entrance, 
as a contribution to the library fund, the proprietors having first agreed 
that this sum should be exclusively devoted to the purchase of books, 
models, apparatus, and the payment of a Curator. 

The government of the school should be vested in a committee, 
composed of the Principal, the three senior masters, and five of the 
proprietors. They should meet at stated periods; but, during the 
intervals, the Principal’s authority should be absolute. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to frame any code of discipline 
from which punishment could be entirely excluded, but it should be 
arule that no punishment should be inflicted at the moment that an 
offence was committed. An interval of reflection would be of value, 
both to the offender and the injured person. In all cases the offence 
and the punishment should be recorded in a register kept for the 
purpose, and the record be laid before the committee. It is believed 
that, by this plan, private and public admonition would go far to pre- 
vent the necessity of having recourse to personal chastisement. 

A system of annual visitation, by persons holding public offices, 
such as the ecclesiastical, county, and civic authorities, would be of 
great benefit ; it would have a decided moral influence on the pupils, 
and it would increase the sense of responsibility in the Principal and 
the masters. It might be fairly worthy of consideration, whether 
systematic courses of evening lectures might not be beneficially super- 
added to the school instruction, for the benefit of persons wholly or 
partially engaged in business during the day; and whether, for such 
a purpose, an alliance might not be formed between the school com- 
mittee and the committees of some of the literary and scientific insti- 
tutions. By such a union, it would be easy to increase the staff of 
the school, without making any great addition to its expenses. But 
such arrangements should always be kept subservient to the main 
object ;—the school must be the first consideration, and evening lec- 
tures must be regarded as mere accessories. ; 

There are many difficulties connected with boarding schools, which 
are at once removed by adopting the principle, that no responsibility 
for the domestic management of pupils should devolve upon the pro- 
posed institution. It might, however, be advisable that a list should 
be kept of persons or families willing to take boarders, and that no 
name should be placed on the list unless the result of previous inquiry 
had been satisfactory to the committee. 

While the plan proposed ensures a sufficiently wide cycle of school 
instruction, it contains the means of supplying all the information that 
could be obtained in a commercial college or university, if such an 
institution were practicable. Its basis is the fact that trade and com- 
merce have become learned professions, and it is so constructed as to 
give exactly the kind of learning suited to those professions. It is 
sufficient to state the broad outline of the scheme; minor details 
would only embarrass the subject. But it must be added, that the 
benefits of such an institution would extend far beyond the mere 
school; it would foster and encourage the literary and scientific tastes 
of the general community; and it would raise the estimate of the 
L 
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commercial character by its public recognition of the extent of infor- 
mation necessary for the commercial profession. 

It cannot be said that this is a new project; it is, in fact, an appli- 
cation of very old principles to modern times. The various endowed 
schools throughout England were originally instituted, not merely to 
train a certain number of pupils, but also to keep up the standard of 
general information throughout the country. The founders deduced 
their standard from the clerical profession ; because, in their day, the 
elergy formed the only class which held a high rank in the scale of 
intelligence. It was natural that they should limit their attention to 
the only form of learning existing in their day, and it is not surprising 
that they did not anticipate the social changes, which rendered the 
acquisition of other and more varied information not only desirable, 
but absolutely necessary. In the project now brought forward, elasti- 
city is a marked feature; it is unfettered by precedent, untrammelled 
by any antiquated rules belonging to past ages; while it preserves 
every thing whose value has been stamped by experience, it is open 
to every new improvement that may be introduced in the entire range 
of literature and science. 

A few words must be said on the system of teaching by lecture 
rather than by task; a boy goes to school both to learn and to be 
taught ; the task-system fulfils only one requisite at the best ; it com- 
pels the boy to learn, but it throws all the difficulties upon his youthful 
faculties ; the lecture system transfers the labour from the pupil to the 
teacher, and compels him to become in fact, as well as in name, “ an 
educator.” Not the least of its merits is, that it dispenses with the 
use of a heap of books, and, from the very outset, shows that things 
are of more importance than words. Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that under such a system boys will be likely to become idle and inat- 
tentive; the chief cause of idleness in school-boys is, that they do not 
see the connection between the means and the end; it would almost 
appear as if, through perverse design, a resolution had been formed to 
hide from them the connection between the knowledge they acquire 
in schools, and the practical purposes to which that knowledge must 
be applied in life. The lecture system will require boys to labour 
just as much as any other, but it will supply the instruments with 
which the work must be done, point out the mode in which those in- 
struments should be used, and keep constantly in view the great pur- 
pose for which all this labour is undertaken. The system has stood 
the test of experience in Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Ame- 
rica; it has been found to deprive schools of their repulsive character, 
and to infuse into the pupils an ardent desire for instruction. 

The aid of the parents will be necessary to the perfect working of 
such a system. There must be regularity, or else the harmony of its 
parts will be disarranged. There must be fixed days for receiving 
new pupils, so as not to interfere with the economy of the classes, and 
on no other days should pupils be admitted. The obvious necessity 
of such a rule must prevent reasonable people from taking offence at 
its being carried stringently into effect. 

The wholesome advice of the apostle Paul, “ Despise not the day 
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of small things,” should never be forgotten in discussions relating to 
education. Small details become of immense importance, when they 
are applied to large numbers, and when their influence extends over 
an entire life. Great care should therefore be taken in framing the 
rules and regulations of the school, and the slightest deviation from 
them, whether by the Principal, the Lecturers, or the Pupils, should 
be instantly checked. For this purpose, a complete system of regis- 
tration should be adopted, so that the exact state of the whole school, 
and the progress of every individual in it should be ascertainable at 
any moment when such information is desired. The task of registra- 
tion will of course fall chiefly on the Principal, and it will enable him 
to have the whole work of the school distinctly before him at every 
moment. 

Such are the outlines of a plan for a Proprietary and Polytechnic 
School, believed to be cheap, practicable, and efficient. Any further 
information will be cheerfully afforded to those who feel interested in 
the project; enough has probably been said to explain its general 
principles, and enable the public to judge whether such an establish- 
ment is desirable and attainable. 





HENTY MORGAN; 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 


CHAP. V. 


SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF MRS. MACFARLAN AND HER 
COLONEL: HENTY IS INSTALLED IN HIS NEW OFFICE. 


Scarcely had we entered the room, when this strange figure, 
whom I understood to be Mrs. Macfarlan, opened upon us, in a 
strong, harsh voice, and with a broad Scottish accent, ‘* Weel, 
Sewell, so ye have brought me a young fallow: you are a good 
man; and then suddenly turning upon me, and throwing almost 
in my face her large countenance, lit up by a pair of great grey 
eyes, she continued, ‘* Weel, laddie, and what have you to say 
for yourself? What’s your name? How old are you? Where 
do you live? What's your father? What’s that you say? What's 
his business? Ah! A bad business it is: he must change it. 
Tell him I said so. And your mother? Have you a mother 
living ? And what does she do? Does she help your father ? 
She ought, you know: tell her I said so.” 

To these questions and observations I answered as well as I 
could, and as fast as I was able; for they were put in with in- 
conceivable rapidity. At last Sewell opposed a temporary check 
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to them by taking upon himself to give a full account of me and 
my capabilities. The lady then recommenced. ‘* Ah! weel 
then, you ought to write weel and understand accounts, and I 
dare say you will do very nicely. Sewell will set you a going, 
and give you a few instructions to begin with—eh! Sewell, you 
will, won't you? And now, laddie, hark ye, look here. Here 
she produced three or four large keys. Here are the keys of the 
counting-house and cellars. I give you charge of them. You 
are to bring them home to me, every evening, mind, at six 
o'clock ; not a minute later, and call for them in the morning at 
half-past nine. Now mind: let no one touch them but your- 
self: not if all the saints in paradise were to come and demand 
them in a body ; and talking of saints, if that fallow Watts, that 
had them before you, foul fa’ his nasty face, should come peep- 
ing and prying about, and asking any questions at you—tell 
him to————from me 
** Hush! my dear,” said a quiet, lethargic-looking man, of 
whose presence I had hardly been sensible, and who was seated 
in an arm chair, with his legs crossed, in a corner of the room, 
‘* don’t put such a message in the young man’s mouth.” ‘ Hout, 
hout, Colonel,” replied the lady, ‘ dinna fash yourself about 
my messages. I daur say the laddie’s no spooney, if you are;” 
and, turning again to me, she continued, ‘* You're a dine lad, a 
very fine lad. Isay so. Ah! ye need not blush. *Tis quite 
true, and I daur say ye know it well enough your ainsell. Sewell 
here knows I never flatter—do I Sewell? I say ye are a fine 
lad. And now, Sewell, ye must dine with us to-day. I want 
to speak to ye about business. We'll all go to the dogs soon, 
if we don’t do better. They tell me up by yon that they sell 
no wine, and here’s not a doit in the ) HB, and this blessed 
morning”—Here the quiet Colonel interposed again. ‘* My 
dear, there is occasion” —** Hold your tongue, Colonel, and let 
speak. There’s no getting a word in for your gab gabble. 
Sewell knows our position as well as we do, pre. say ; and if 
he does not, I don’t care if he does; and the lad here is one of 
the concern.” ‘ Ah!” sighed the poor Colonel. ‘ What are 
ye sighing at, Colonel,” continued the inexhaustible virago, 
‘don’t ye know we want money, and how are we to get it, if 
we don’t tell people that we want it. You know very well that, 
for as quiet as you are, if anybody was to trundle a saxpence 
from here to York, you'd be iad to run to Edinburgh but what 
ou’d catch it.” Here Sewell took advantage of a pause, made, 
believe, only to gain fresh breath, to suggest that, if matters 
were even so bad as Mrs. Macfarlan represented, it was not ad- 
visable to make them too public. “Oh!” interrupted the lady, 
** I just speak out. I care na to conceal anything,” and again 
she ran on for, at least, a quarter of an hour, in one uninter- 
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rupted torrent of indiscreet gabble, about the evil plight of her 
affairs. At length Sewell hinted that it was quite time for us 
to be at the counting-house, to which he was to conduct me, 
and which was situated in a small court leading off one of the 
secondary streets about Soho-square. Mrs. Macfarlan suffered 
us to depart, but not till she had for the twentieth time renewed 
her invitation to Sewell for dinner, which he seemed manceu- 
vering to decline; but still she kept insisting, adding with much 
more earnestness than elegance, ‘at any rate, we'll put your 
name in the pot.” 

When we had got quite clear of the house in which this ex- 
traordinary lady resided, and conjectured, after turning the 
corner of the street, that we might possibly be out of the reach 
of her voice, Sewell observed, ‘* You perceive, from what Mrs. 
Maefarlan said, that the business is not in a very thriving state; 
though I think she might as well have kept a good deal to her- 
self. There is, I fear, sad mismanagement, and I suspect that 
is not the worst part of it. Iam rather inclined to believe that 
they are employing people who are not over scrupulous. How- 
ever, that is no affair of mine; only I think you had better look 
well to the property.” ‘* Mrs. Macfarlan,” said I, ** seems a 
strange woman.” ‘She is a strange woman,” replied Sewell 
smiling. ‘* But,” continued I, ‘ how is it that her husband, 
as I suppose that quiet gentleman to be, is a colonel ? I don’t 
understand that.” *‘* Oh!” said Sewell, ‘‘thereby hangs a tale.” 
Hereupon, as we walked on, he gave me the history of the ill- 
assorted couple we had just visited, which, added to particulars 
that I learnt afterwards, I shall, being supposed to be still on 
my way to the counting-house, narrate to the reader, premising 
that I tell the tale as it was told to me. 

Colonel Macfarlan, for so his acquaintances still called him 
after he had sold his commission, was an officer, who, having 
long served in India, had been obliged to quit that country on 
account of his health, the ruin of which had not been compen- 
sated by any improvement in his fortune. On his return to 
England, all hope of further promotion being found out of the: 
question, his wife put him into business, or rather put herself 
into business in his name. Now Mrs. Macfarlan was one of those 
persons, who must not only have everything their own way, but 
who must do it their own way into the bargain. Indeed never 
was a couple so ill-matched. He was a quiet, harmless man, 
indolent by temperament and languid from sickness, never inter- 
fering with any thing or yes body. She on the contrary was 
a tearing Scotchwoman, who interfered with every body, and 
was never ignorant of other people’s affairs, for want of asking 
impudent questions, whilst, partly from want of control over 
her tongue, and partly from affectation, she published a large 
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portion of her own. Then she was as loud as a speaking trum- 
pet, and, as has already been seen, talked, nay swore, and that 
not rarely, till the hearer was half stunned with noise and dis- 
may. She insulted people with patronage, and bullied them 
with advice; so much was she a nuisance, not merely to those 
who knew her, but to all those she knew, and that was every 
body, that whenever she was spied, bundled up in a huge red 
plaid, and striding down the street with the pace of an ogress, 
the folks cried, ‘‘ good gracious! here comes Mfrs, Macfarlan ” 
and slipped down the bye-lanes in the greatest consternation. 

It may, naturally enough, be wondered how so tame a person 
as the poor Colonel was ever induced to unite himself with such 
a virago, who was to him what a wild cat is to a guinea-pig, 
But the previous history of Mrs. Macfarlan will explain this 
mystery. 

Long after her first marriageable years, Miss Margaret 
Buchan, as she then was, being found utterly unsuitable for 
the home market, was shipped off as part of an extensive female 
consignment on a matrimonial — to the East Indies, 
Never was spinster better qualified for the undertaking, as far 
as it could be forwarded by a perfect knowledge of her expor- 
ter’s intentions, added to the heartiest exertions of her own in 
the cause. She was hardly out of the channel, and scarcely 
recovered from her first sea-sickness, when she began to show 
signals for the Captain of the vessel to join company as consort. 
But, bold as was the Captain, he was too much afraid of his 
sandy-haired Caledonian passenger, and attached himself to a 
meeker maiden included in the same venture, whom he subse- 

uently married at the Cape; so much to the dissatisfaction of 

iss Margaret Buchan, that the happy couple lived in fear of 
their lives during the rest of the voyage. Indeed this termagant 
spirit was the terror of the whole ship’s company. She rated 
the young ladies of her party till they cried; and disciplined 
the raw cadets in such style, that, whenever she appeared on 
deck, landsmen as they were, they scrambled up the shrouds 
with surprising agility, and took refuge in the round tops. 
When the vessel crossed the line, it is said that she so ne Mes 
Neptune, that his godship took the sulks, pulled off his robes 
of ceremony, and eed to receive the usual honours. 

With such qualifications, therefore, when she landed in India, 
she could not fail, as the common expression goes, to astonish 
the natives. She had, however, tact enough to discover that 
frightening them is not the way to catch either fish or husbands; 
so she mitigated her terrors, aggravated her voice, after the 
fashion of Bully Bottom, and became almost as gentle as a tame 
dragon. Her self-control was not without its reward; for she 
soon captivated, or rather captured, poor Macfarlan, the quietest 
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creature for a colonel that ever was known. When she had thus 
manceuvred him to that point of flirtation from which, as a man 
of honour, he could not recede, she turned trooper again, and 
speedily dragooned him into the defiles of matrimony, and obliged 
him to surrender at discretion. After all she could scarcely have 
done better, for, as her friends said, the Colonel was a very good 
match for her, and, as his friends averred, she was more than a 
match for the Colonel. Not long after the marriage she accom- 
panied her disconsolate spouse, with his regiment, to a remote 
district in India ; where, from being the only lady in the garri- 
son, she soon added fresh acquirements to her natural endow- 
ments. She sat at the mess table after dinner ; practised rifle 
shooting in the barrack-yard ; attended parade in the morning ; 
rowed the messman ; was said to have once knocked down a 
sentinel ; and, after three seasons of tiger-hunting, returned to 
Europe ten times more formidable than ever. 

It is but justice, however, to Mrs. Macfarlan to state that, on 
her arrival in England, she blustered to her utmost to obtain 
promotion for her husband; but when she found that all her 
efforts to forward his interests in the army were ineffectual, his 
commission was disposed of, and he suffered himself to be 
dragged into some dark street in the city, where he was exhi- 
bited to a firm of wholesale merchants, as a person responsible 
for the value of a certain quantity of wine and spirits. These 
were transferred upon ch, come credit, or debit, which you will, 
to cellars that had also been taken in his name in the part of 
London I have mentioned. An old mahogany desk and high 
leather-covered stool were put into a little white-washed room, 
at the end of a long outer office, from which it received its scanty 
supply of borrowed light. Over the door of this outer office 
was painted, in large yellow letters, the name, style and title of 
the firm, Macraruan and Co., of which firm the Colonel 
might, not improperly, be called the sleeping partner. The 
Co. consisted of Mrs. Macfarlan, a cellar-man, and, till within 
a few days of my appearance, a clerk, who had given unpardon- 
able offence by asking for the payment of his salary. 

In front of this office the reader will now be pleased to ima- 
gine me standing, keys in hand. That of the outer door was 

ept by the cellar-man, who advanced to meet us as we entered. 
He was a sullen, sottish, ill-conditioned looking fellow, with a 
lath and candle in his hand, a leathern apron hanging from his 
shoulders, a brown paper cap on his head, and his whiskers full 
of sawdust. ‘* Here, Brewer,” said Sewell, as he introduced me, 
“this is the young gentleman Mrs. Macfarlan has engaged to 
take the place of Mr. Watts.” ‘ Very well, Mr. Sewell,” re- 
plied the fellow, ‘* ’tis nothing to me who is engaged.” *‘* Well,” 
replied Sewell, ‘* there is no need to be angry about it.” “I’m 
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not angry,” rejoined the other, ‘“‘only I think Mr. Watts knew 
his business very well ; quite well enough, at any rate, for what 
there is to do.” ‘To this Sewell made no answer. I perceived 
that Mr. Brewer, probably for reasons of his own, entertained 
more regard for the departed Mr. Watts than he appeared in- 
clined to bestow on his successor. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW HENTY CONDUCTED HIMSELF IN HIS NEW OFFICE, AND 
HOW SOME OF THE CO. ROB THE FIRM. 


After taking a survey of the vaults, in company with Sewell, 
from whom I also received some further instructions and advice, 
I was left in the little white-washed counting-house, to the evil 
yi of Brewer, the cellar-man, to my own meditations, and to 
champ the bit, as I best might, of this first restraint upon my 
personal liberty. 

On reflection, and I had plenty of time for it, I could hardly 
conceive how it was that a mere lad, as I was, should be solely 
entrusted with the care of a concern, in which, though, it is true, 
there was little business to manage, there was yet some property 
to be protected. However, so it was. The ignorance of the 
heads of the unlucky firm of Macfarlan and Co. was to be equalled 
only by their imprudence. The leading partner, having done 
thus much for the good of the establishment, had left it at last to 
shift for itself ; a provided the keys of the cellar and counting- 
house were brought to her in the evening, she considered all 
secure. After such precautions, Mrs. Macfarlan would have 
been as much surprised to learn that the wines were not in per- 
fect safety, as Mrs. Tabitha Bramble was to hear that the thun- 
der had got in, and soured the small beer in a cellar that was 
double locked. A flying visit, now and then, was all that we 
were honoured with on the part of that lady. 

In the course of two or three days after my instalment, find- 
ing that I had full leisure for the undertaking—for we were not 
troubled with customers—I determined on exploring the state of 
the cellar; a trouble which my worthy brother in office, Brewer, 
would fain have had me spare myself. There might be some 
sufficient reason for this, since, unacquainted as I was with busi- 
ness, I could not but discover strange discrepancies between 
the fictions of the books in the counting-house and the matter-of- 
fact in the wine bins. According to the calculations I proceeded 
to make, there were deficiencies of sundry dozens of wine, de- 
scribed in a fair hand-writing upstairs, as existing below,*but of 
which no vestiges were to be found—not even the ruins of the 
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bottles. They seemed, like the cities of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum, to have been swallowed entire. I inquired of Brewer 
concerning this contradictory appearance, and got for answer, that 
I was mistaken ; that he knew his business as cellar-man, and, 
therefore, there could be nothing wrong in the cellar; and, bely- 
ing the old proverb, which says that the absent are always to 
blame, he insisted that Mr. Watts, his grand authority on all 
occasions, was the very paragon of clerks, and that, therefore, 
there could be no fault in the counting-house. So I was wrong, 
and all the rest was right. 

But I soon had occasion to guess that all was not right. One 
morning, a young fellow marched into the office, with a vast 
deal of easy assurance, and accosted Brewer with—‘* Good 
morning, Bob; just come to see how you are all going on. 
Oh!” on seeing me, ‘‘ my successor, I suppose. Good morning, 
sir: not much to do here, you see.” He then engaged the ear 
of Brewer, who had greeted him very cordially ; and, after some 
time, giving me a familiar nod, went his way: the last words I 
heard from him being ‘* To-night.” “ Ay, ay, Mr. Watts,” 
replied the cellar-man, ‘I'll see to it.” So this then was Mr. Watts. 

That evening, just before my departure, I saw Brewer very 
coolly packing up a dozen bottles of wine in a small hamper, 
which, having put it into a truck, he was preparing to convey 
away. ‘ Oh! oh!” thought I, ** Mr. Head Clerk, you must 
inquire about this ;” though, to tell the truth, I felt that I hardl 
dared to do so. ‘* Pray, Brewer,” said I, ‘* whom am I to beak 
that wine to?” ‘* What wine, Mr. Morgan?” * The wine 
which I see you are going to take away in that hamper.” “Oh!” 
replied he, ** you need not trouble yourself about that: ’tis all 
right. I know what I am about.” So he did, no doubt, and 
so did I; but, I hope the reader will forgive me this once, if I 
confess, that, from inexperience and utter unconsciousness of 
how I ought to proceed, I could not muster courage enough to 
interfere further; and the rogue walked off with the property I 
was employed to protect, under my very nose. I fear, therefore, 
that at least half of this dozen of wine is set down by the record- 
ing angel to my account—Messieurs Brewer and Watts must 
answer for the other. 

It was no longer very difficult to decide the merits of the 
cause of counting-house versus cellar; but there were other 
proofs in the case yet. Next day we received a visit from a 
couple of excisemen, who, after going through the ceremony of, 
what is technically called, taking stock, proposed drinking m 
health, as a new comer. I was astonished at the coolness wit 
which these gentlemen demanded refreshment after their arduous 
labours, and they seemed quite astonished that I made no prepa- 
ration for their luncheon. However, they were graciously 
M 
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= to pardon this first offence, on the plea of ignorance ; 
ut my companion, Brewer, who understood these matters, set 
off immediately as caterer, and, in a short time, returned with a 
loaf, two pounds of ham, some cheese, and a salad, for all which 
the poor Colonel was to pay; and we sat down together in high 
Good humour, eating and drinking for the best part of an hour, 

or did I think proper to put any restraint on the quantity of 
wine that was disposed of, as Brewer, by his winks, gave me to 
understand that our official guests must and would call for what 
they pleased. At length, however, they went away, and, no 
doubt, found themselves greatly surprised at the apparent increase i 
of stock at the next tradesman’s they visited, for they had evi- 
dently reached that point of second-sight, which consists in seeing 
double. 

But if I did not think it necessary to dispute with rogues in 
office, and though, from surprise and rawness, I had winked at 
the first peculation, yet, I was not inclined to assist in plunder- 
ing my employers in my own person. So when the Colonel’s } 
dingy footman, with his tarnished livery and shabby cockade, 
obliged me with a call, requesting, in the manner of a man who 
had long been accustomed to the favour, a couple of bottles of 
the best rum, I not only flatly refused him, but in the plenitude 
of my honesty, reported the circumstance to Mrs. Mocfarlan. 
This lady, after suffering to escape from, what Homer would call, 
the **barrier of her woe. an oath of very unfeminine dimen- 
sions, made a vehement declaration in favour of my honesty, and 
summoning the man to her presence, discharged a volley of impre- 
cations against his head, eyes, and limbs, after which she dis- 
charged the culprit himself. My own reward was that, the next 
day, Brewer, from fellow-feeling, took part with the offender, 
who in the course of the afternoon just looked in at the office, for 
the purpose of informing me that I had better keep out of his 
way, as he intended to take bodily vengeance on me, at the first 
etre whieh, as an old author has it, was marvellous 
pleasant to hear. 






























CHAPTER VIL. ; 


A STRANGER CALLS UPON HENTY, WHO ALSO RECEIVES : 
OTHER VISITORS. 


No business, as I have already intimated, occurring to interfere 
with any occupation that might suggest itself for my improve- 
ment or amusement in my lonely little counting-house, I fre- 
quently indulged myself with music, which indeed I cultivated 
both assiduously and successfully. 

I was one morning in high practice on my flute, and deeply 
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engaged at a new Concerto of a German composer, lent me by 
my friend Schuster, in which I had to perform some most extra- 
ordinary evolutions; when, entranced as I was in admiration of 
my own performance, and lost to every other sublunary consider- 
ation, 1 was startled by a rude voice, that said in a strong Irish 
accent, ‘* Upon my word, young man, wind seems mighty chape 
wid you to day.” On turning round I saw the gracious per- 
sonage from whom these ak roceeded. He was a big broad 
fia man, about forty, whose huge red chisens hotiend 
in on each side a bold crimson face, which if nature had painted, 
it was certainly not in water colours. There was a coarse af- 
fected ease in his tone, and a vulgar jauntiness in his deportment, 
by no means qualified by his costume, which, though not of the 
newest, was perfectly clean and of good materials; it was how- 
ever such a heterogeneous mixture of second-hand fashions, that 
it seemed as though the wearer had been clothed, as perhaps 
was the case, by the joint taste and contribution of all the shops 
in Holywell Street. He had on a white hat that had seen fairer 
days ; a red cotton cravat, a blue skirt coat, not a bit too large, 
with metal buttons, and which, being fastened across his broad 
chest, saved the expense of a waistcoat; and a pair of Hessian 
boots, with formidable tassels, were drawn over blueish grey 
pantaloons, that had a stripe of black velvet down the side of 
each leg. He carried a huge varnished walking stick, and from 
top to toe was braced as tight as a drum. 

‘* That was illigant music of yours, my little frind,” said this 
strange apparition, ‘* considering there was no tune to it. Och! 
by the holy, bud the man that invinted that same was not the 
boy to be frightened by noise of his own making, any how.” 
After this complimentary speech my visitor inquired whether the 
heads of the firm were visible, and, on my i oo in the nega- 
tive, and saying it was uncertain whether Mrs. Macfarlan would 
come to the counting-house that day, he asked several questions, 
in answering which I could not avoid informing him, to the best 
of my knowledge, of every particular connected with + em- 
ployment. When I had satisfied his curiosity, I inquired whether 
I should deliver any message for him. ‘* Och! divil burn the 
message,” replied this son of Erin, ‘ I'll go to the house my- 
self.” He had already obtained from me the address of the pri- 
vate dwelling. ‘* But, before I go,” continued he, ‘ let’s hear 
that pipe of yours spake a few words. Oh! mae must—oh! 
but you will now. Out of this, then, I don’t budge’”’—(here he 
enthroned himself on an empty barrel that ee near)—* till 
you've played me Kitty of Coleraine, barring you don’t know 
that same. Ah! now, that’s right—wasn’t it I said you would”— 
as overcrowed by his impudence and importunity, I stood for- 
ward with the alacrity and good grace of a 1 pig at a fair, 
when called out for the hundredth time to exhibit his accomplish- 
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ments to the company. There was no escape. Kitty of Cole- 
raine, which I happened to know, was played through, not more 
to his satisfaction, than to the infinite gratification of a pot-boy 
and two chimney sweeps, who, attracted by the sounds, stood 
gaping through the outer window during the performance. As 
soon as I had finished, my visitor entered on a long harangue to 
the honour and glory of one Mr. Scanlan, of Cork, who, by his 
account, was the most illigant flute-player that iver was; and 
** so Tom Sullivan said, as good right he had, seeing that he 
was the most illigant judge of music that ever was; and, for the 
matter of that, so was his, the speaker’s most particular and very 
intimate friend, my Lord Killmaher, who was, moreover, the 
finest nobleman that iver was.” After this panegyric on his ac- 
quaintance, he bid me a very good morning, thanking me for 
my music, and hoping, as he was pleased to express it, that I 
might niver die till he killed me. 

About a quarter of an hour after my Hibernian’s departure there 
entered the office a thin, melancholy looking man, with all the 
appearance of a broken down tradesman. He began to put, 
though in a more modest manner, almost the same questions to 
me as the particular friend of my Lord Killmaher. From this 
a I learnt, what I had not yet been informed of, that there 

ad that day appeared in a morning paper an advertisement for 
an agent for the sale of wine on commission ; and, though appli- 
cants were invited to apply at the office, not a word of notice or 
instruction had been given to me on the subject. 

This, then, was fated to be a busy day. Indeed, I can hardly 
enumerate the scores of candidates that made their appearance. 
They were of all sorts and denominations: canny Scots, who 
would have no objection to undertake the agency, if the firm 
were respectable ; noisy, chattering Frenchmen, vapouring and 
swelling with importance, each of them being a near relation or 
a nearer friend of the first grower of wine in Burgundy or 
Champagne. These gentlemen could neither by words or ges- 
ticulations depict the immense advantages that must of necessity 
accrue to Macfarlan and Co., if they should be engaged. ‘Then 
there were tawney, half-starved Portuguese, from the depths of 
the city ; smooth-faced, bead-eyed Jews, from St. Mary Axe; 
schoolmasters who had failed; clerks, out of place; half-pay 
lieutenants of marines ; and other adventurers of all descriptions. 
These gentry arrived, one after the other, in perpetual succes- 
sion, during the whole day, questioning, importuning, and setting 
forth their own merits, much more to the credit of their eloquence 
than of their modesty. 

It was no longer difficult to surmise what had procured me 
the favour of my first visit in the morning. I returned to the 
dwelling-house at night, with almost as many letters as a two- 
penny postman, and with a list of names, comprising, perhaps, 
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as pretty a proportion of what are vulgarly called seedy subjects, 
as could be found in the bills of mortality. But they were all 
too late. The first comer was the first served, and I was in- 
formed by Mrs. Macfarlan, that my Hibernian, Mr. Michael 
Fogarty, had been the successful applicant. What passed on 
the occasion, between these two originals, I have it not in my 
power to say. Perhaps there was a sympathy of dispositions 
between them that led to the result ; for, certainly, there never 
were two parties better pitted against each other. Leaving 
themselves out of the question, I really believe there could have 
been found no one whom the lady could not abash, nor any one 
who could abash the gentleman. I was told that Mr. Fogarty 
would visit the cellars the next day to taste samples—a piece of 
his duty, which, I had no doubt, he would perform quite as 
much to his own satisfaction as to that of his employers. 

The next morning, therefore, as I was ome examining 
something in the cellar, my ears were saluted with the following 
elegant ditty, from the top of the stairs :— 


* I’m the boy for a bit of a bobbery”— 


which I recognised as warbled by the voice of our new agent. 
* Below there,” cried he— 


«* Breaking your head isn’t murder or robbery ;” 


“and what d’ye say to that, my little friend,” continued Mr. 
Fogarty, as he came towards me, and slapped me on the back. 
After alluding to the success of his interview with Mrs. Macfar- 
lan, which he had accomplished, as he observed, without once 
waking the Colonel, he stated his intention of tasting our 
samples, that he might be able to speak a good word for the 
wines, without, as he remarked, disquieting his conscience ; 
which, indeed, would have been very unfair play on his part, as, 
in process of time, I had reason to know that his conscience 
never disquieted him. We accordingly ascended to the office, 
where, seating himself on the empty ns | which he had occupied 
the day before, he commenced his operations with a great deal of 
seriousness and good will. ‘* Well,” thought I, as I witnessed 
the heartiness with which he set to the task thus early in the 
day, “‘ if all tasters of samples were like you, our woe 4 would 
not hang on hand long.” He seemed to perceive what was 
passing in my mind, for, smacking his lips after a glass, * I'll 
tell you what it is, young gentleman,” said he, ** my mouth is not 
a squirt, like some people’s, that just rinse their palates with 
wine when they taste it. A great waste of good liquor it is. If 
wine is good, it ought to be swallowed; and, if otherwise, I'd 
scorn to soil the earth wid spitting nastiness upon it.” 

(To be continued ) 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MANCHESTER ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 





No. I. 


You ask me for a few sketches of the leading characteristics of 
Manchester. It is your opinion, “people feel and believe that 
great changes, both in the political and social world, are taking 
place; that a mighty movement is silently but surely going on, 
and that such places as Manchester are regarded with the deepest 
interest.” I wish it were in my power to do justice to such a subject. 

Nevertheless, a long residence (having been born here some half 
century ago) amongst this peculiarly enterprising people, with the 
privilege of admission into the society of almost every class, may, 
perhaps, enable me to lay before you some slight sketches of their 
habits and manners. If done in water colours only, they may not be 
less true to nature, and, from the proverbial character of the atmos- 
phere, quite as appropriate. 

You are aware I am no politician; that I scarcely know the mean- 
ing of the terms tory, whig, or radical; and, therefore, will, at once, 
give me credit for an anxious desire to speak of men, and classes of 
men, as I find them clinging to truth for its own sake, or rejecting it 
for fashion, gold, or station. I would say, with that delightful writer, 
Mrs. Jameson, “In politics I acknowledge but two parties ; those who 
hope, and those who fear. In morals, but two parties ; those who lie, 
and those who speak the truth ; and all the world I divide into those 
who love, and those who hate.” 

Lend me, then, your spirit of love and sympathy, whilst we ramble 
together through this labyrinth of toil and luxury, of beauty and defor- 
mity, of anxious care, of active energy, of reckless hope, of the loftiest 
virtue, of the deepest deadliest iniquity. Put on your cuirass of steel, 
and close it round your heart, for we shall have sad scenes to witness; 
and bring with you leaves of living laurel, plucked from the tree that 
withers not, for we shall find noble brows worthy to wear them. 

What a soft, mild air we are breathing; how rich is the verdure; how 
finely the lofty beech, and the old sturdy oak, rise from the green 
hedge-rows, through which we are so smoothly winding! What truly 
picturesque cottages are scattered here and there, iorming a little pencil 
sketch at every turn of the road. Surely we are not approaching the 
dull, dusky, smoky Manchester, the wash-hand basin of England? In 
truth, we are. At the very commencement, therefore, of our journey, 
I can teach you a wholesome lesson. Ever believe that the darkest 
spirit may possess one corner in the heart into which a ray of huma- 
nity may enter; and whilst we are thinking and talking of this same 
humanity, turn to the left, and look upon that elegant mansion, unob- 
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trusive, but rich and good as the man it shelters. See, he is there, 
feeble in limb, though in the summer of life, but filled with the energy 
of eternal hope for the improvement of his fellow creatures. Victoria 
(God bless her!) will never lay her gentle hand upon a nobler spirit 
than Sir Benjamin Heywood. There is not a charitable or intellectual 
institution with which his name is unallied,—political dissension shrinks 
before him, and children are taught to whisper his name in their 
rayers. 

The little ascent we are now climbing will bring us to a richly 
wooded prospect. There, look back! is it not glorious! what an ex- 
panse of fine green and golden foliage! the hills, in the extreme dis- 
tance, wed it to the etherial heavens now glowing in the young light 
of an autumnal morning. But look how this gorgeous foreground, 
with its silence, is disturbed by that stream of vapour, rushing forth, 
like a whirlwind spirit. Whata roar, “as of many voices!” Yes! that 
is a mighty spirit indeed, whose wings are sailing over the world, and 
whose outstretched hand is drawing together the scattered tribes, which 
time and distance have so long kept asunder. Would you believe, I 
am merely showing you the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, or 
rather an engine thereupon. It is good to look at such works with 
loving eyes, and to throw around hard iron and stone attributes of life 
and power. It gives man a more exalted feeling for his fellow-man, 
and raises “ the faith he has within him ;” it lifts him from the grovel- 
ling stand-still principle, and strengthens his energy and hope; and 
with this we come to another mansion of substantial look and bearing; 
it is composed of hard stone, and looks over the distant landscape with 
bold and determined front, despite the storm that may be gathering 
in the west. Here dwells another of Victoria’s knights, Sir Thomas 
Potter, and a stout old knight he is, and has roughed it through many 
a day and night of toil and turmoil. He was the first mayor of Man- 
chester, under its newly-granted, but disputed charter, and was re- 
elected, although his opponents, not having the fear of a pun before 
their eyes, said he was be-nighted, and that he could never weather 
the storm they had contrived to raise against his government. Never- 
theless, he looked at them with his determined eye, like old Charles of 
Sweden from the canvas, resembling him, even to his bald head and 
lip of defiance; whilst the warmest of his political opponents acknow- 
ledged that his munificent gifts in the cause of the poor, a school con- 
taining about 70 children, not only instructed, but even partially 
clothed, from his private purse, that there may be no excuse for non- 
attendance, prove him to be a man of true benevolence and enlightened 
views, however humble his birth or education. He is not above talk- 
ing over the exploits of his early days, when a cart was the only vehicle 
he ever hoped to drive. 

And now we mount the hill, from the summit of which we are to catch 
the first glance of the mighty city of “the unwashed.” Hundreds of carts 
laden with coal are pouring into its ever hungry mouth, and, there at 
last we behold its forest of chimnies dimly looming forth through 
smoke and vapour, giving this low and gloomy-looking place the 
appearance of a boiling cauldron. Oh! the sad contrast to a bird’s- 
eye peep in France or Italy. The grey tower no longer defines its 
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sharp outline against an azure sky; the river no longer looks brightly 
up to heaven; the flowers smile no more in dewy freshness; the 
foliage is clothed as it were in mourning, or struggles for a feeble 
existence, like many of the human souls within its precincts. Sal- 
ford, through which we are passing, a Borough adjoining Manchester, 
(Joseph Brotherton, being its member in Parliament,) is separated from 
the latter by the river Irwell. If “ Day and Martin” were desirous of 
extending their business, an establishment near this same river would 
mightily improve their condition; old Charon himself might rejoice in 
it as a tributary stream. But trom a high ground, called “the Crescent, 
where the road, lined with well-built houses, takes its title from its form, 
we catch a short glimpse of the river’s fair face, ere despoiled of its 
natural beauty, giving, with the valley through which it winds, some 
faint idea of what the suburbs have been within the period of my re- 
collection. Indeed, even yet, I am acquainted with few towns in Eng- 
land, (and I have been a most persevering tourist) exhibiting more 
picturesque beauty in their immediate neighbourhood. The little 
villages of Eccles, Prestwich, Northern, &c. are perfect specimens of 
the true old English style of landscape and architecture. The woods 
and dells encircling the second of these, are crowded with poetry and 
romance, fully justifying the exclamation of a little playful spirit of 
eight summers, in whose company I was rambling, “ what a home for 
the fairies!” whilst the venerable church on the hill top, overlooking 
a wide expanse of wood and vale, is a picture we have met with in 
the dreams of Wordsworth or Burns. 

To this churchyard, a few months since, came the remains of that 
clever artist, Henry Wyatt. Norich man left his counting-house to pay 
a last tribute of respect to his worth and talent, though he had lived 
and died among us. Two brother artists stood by his grave—the 
sun beamed forth over a scene his genius had loved, whilst a lark 
soared and carolled in heaven, like a spirit of welcome, as the earth 
rattled on his coffin beneath. Here, too, for thirty years, whenever his 
professional duties called him to Manchester, came Charles Young, 
the eminent actor, a pilgrim to the shrine of a beloved wife. “ The 
good die young,” they say; no wonder that a mind like his, in such 
a spot could feel the influence of those early days, like holy messen- 
gers, come back again. 

But we must return to our ramble; so come along this narrow, 
busy, bustling street, called Deansgate. Turn your eyes however 
from those miserable and degraded creatures, crowding in groups 
round the doors of the gin palaces, or at the corners of the narrow 
streets we are passing right and left, where you may almost see 
pestilence sit brooding over her victims; turn from these—we must 
visit them hereafter in detail—a glance however, will satisfy you as to 
the depth of guilt and misery openly exhibited in this quarter. And 
now, having cleared the smoke and vapour, and gained this fine, 
broad, well paved road, let us breathe again for awhile, and look 
around us. ‘That old chateau to the right, evidently in its last stage 
of decrepitude, is Hulme Hall, the scene of Mr. Ainsworth’s first 
romance, “ Sir John Chiverton.” In the days when he and I were 
young, what a fine old place do I remember it. Approaching it 
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from the north, and crossing, by an old dilapidated bridge, the river 
Medlock, which here empties itself into the Irwell, you passed through 
a fine meadow with a line of tall and noble looking beech trees 
planted on its margin ; then turning by a high hedge-row of blossoming 
thorn to the left, you came upon an ascending slope of rich green- 
sward, on the extreme brow of which stood the old Hall, with its 
white front and intersected black beams, its foundation a red sand 
rock, overhanging the river Irwell, with a narrow footpath only inter- 
vening between the latter and the mansion. Down to this part of the 
stream there was a steep winding path, thickly covered with brush- 
wood, and a sloping ledge, called the Fisherman’s rock, about which 
some terrible stories were told, giving probably to my old school- 
fellow, Ainsworth, his first impulse towards romance; an impulse at 
which I do not wonder, when I turn my thoughts for a moment to the 
wild impressions made upon myself in those days of youthful wonder- 
ment. How often have I played the principal robber in “the forty 
thieves,” making that rock our rendezvous; a ferry-boat in use at that 
time, adding no little to the picture. Alas! all is gone—green-sward, 
noble beeches, ferry-boat, fine meadow! Our intelligent and enter- 
prising neighbour, Lord Francis Egerton, by the introduction of a 
branch, uniting the river with the canal constructed by his great 
predecessor, the Duke of Bridgewater, has thrown an everlasting veil 
over the picture of my school-boy days. Leather-aproned stone- 
masons and paper-capped carpenters, are sad destroyers of antiquity 
and romance. 

Beyond the hall, and across the river, you see a dark clump 
of tall old beeches—that is Ordsall Clough, the locale of another 
scene by the same author in his recent story of Guy Fawkes, 
whilst to the left you perceive an old farm house, bearing the title 
of Ordsall Hall, surrounded by a moat, and altogether in the true 
style of the olden time. You (with your love of the wonderful and 
picturesque) can easily imagine what food such scenes must have 
produced for young imaginations, nor will you be surprised that I 
frequently played truant, only for the sake of revelling in their 
bewitching associations. “ My name is Norval” and “ The Beggar’s 
Petition,” have been tasks allotted to me more than once, for such a 
dereliction of duty, and consequently are lowered in my estimation 
even to this day. The wise system of associating with punishment 
those beautiful works of art, which genius has raised for our love and 
veneration, and which ought to be linked to the mind by every tie of 
happy recollection, is, however, fast receding from our seminaries, and 
schoolmasters are beginning to study their own early feelings, with the 
application of such experience to the little world immediately around 
them, instead of simply tracing the beaten track of prejudice and 
ancient custom. ; 

What a beautiful prospect we have now, from this elevated ground 
above Old Trafford! The mass of building to the right looks dark 
with the broad black clouds hanging over it like a giant incubus, and 
we may thank our stars, or a westerly wind, if we escape without a 
wetting. But, here to the left, and immediately before us, the glowing 
sun looks out brightly upon a landscape fair, rich, and beautiful. That 
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old barge, with its dark sail stretched to the wind, slowly stealing 
along the river—the cattle in the fresh green pasture beyond—the old 
mansion in its fruitful orchard, backed by a thickly wooded country, 
and bounded by “the eternal hills,” are charmingly picturesque. 
Nature has spread out a feast of beauty, and art has done no little to 
increase the charm of this interesting spot. The Botanical Gardens, 
of which more hereafter, have found a locality here; but, above all, 
we must fix our thoughts upon that beautiful structure of ancient 
academic architecture. The right wing is devoted to the School for 
the Deaf and Dumb; the left to the Blind Asylum, and there, in the 
centre, where the turretted tower looks up to heaven, do these poor 
creatures meet together, raising their hearts to God; while the eyes 
alone of the first community receive the impressions of divine worship, 
and so carry it to the heart, and the rest listen, in their darkness, to 
the solemn prayer, or the pealing organ and its choir. Oh! how god- 
like is man, when his true nature, breaking the shackles which preju- 
dice and soul-crushing laws have thrown around him, speaks with the 
eloquence of pity and benevolence, bidding a temple of holy sympathy 
rise from the earth, like this. The name of Bateman will be for ever 
allied to the history of the Deaf and Dumb School, since he it was 
who first aroused the people of Manchester to its pressing necessity. 
Deeply suffering from a similar affliction in his own family, and hav- 
ing, at the same time, experienced the advantages of the institution in 
Kent-road, London, under the superintendence of the late Doctor 
Watson, he never ceased agitating the question, until a house was 
taken in a central situation, and a school commenced under the care 
of William Vaughan. Let that name, too, be ever honoured! I have 
known many men both professional and otherwise, whose industrial 
energies have been truly great, but never, in the whole course of a 
long experience, did I meet with a spirit so entirely devoted to one 
only study and pursuit. From the earliest peep of morn, until the hour 
of their retirement, his undivided thoughts were with his flock, either 
in preparation or actual instruction. A strict disciplinarian, he was 
yet their associate and friend; full of dignity in the hours of study, 
buoyant with joyousness during the period allotted to recreation. The 
progress of the children in the early rudiments of education was truly 
wonderful, surpassing considerably that attained by the generality of 
those possessing their natural faculties. In answer to my inquiries, he 
would readily point out the system he pursued of associating words 
with objects, in opposition to the well-paved road of mere syllable 
teaching. Having followed his advice with my own children, I can 
strongly recommend it to the parent who feels the natural desire of 
cultivating the minds of those whom he has brought into this arena of 
struggling existence. Oh! the warmth, the life of that blessed feeling 
to him who perceives the first dawning of a mind he has laboured to 
cultivate. What a new and delightful source of pleasurable excitement 
is opened unto him! There is another gentle hand leading him to 
his home, however humble ; he sees a human being rising into hope, 
strength, and beauty ; and that being, sprung from his own heart and 
love, must carry with him, into the world, his thoughts, his feelings, 
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his impressions, his energies, be they for good or evil! He is the 
guardian spirit of an immortal soul. 
** Alas! we think not what we daily see 

About our hearths—angels, that are to be, 

Or may be, if they will, and we prepare 

Their souls and ours to meet in upper air— 

A child, a friend, a wife whose soft heart sings 

In unison with ours, breeding its future wings.” 


So sings that gentle humanist, Leigh Hunt. I wish our working 
classes could be made to feel and understand the beauty of this 
thought. Illiterate and humble though they be in means, how many are 
there capable of doing something towards the heart-education of their 
offspring ; and it is to heart-education the mighty men, who live in the 
memory of grateful generations, are principally indebted. In the sub- 
jugation of passions—in the fostering of feelings which lead to a 
generous and unfettered love for our fellow-men, and in gratitude to 
Him whose liberal hand has clothed us with faculties richer than cloth 
of gold—who has placed in our hands a torch, whose light is the light 
of heaven—undying truth ;—in these impressions lies the true germ 
of education—the seed whence springs immortal fruit. For such 
schooling the cottage is equally appropriate with the drawing-room : 
the only secret being—first to put in practice what we are about to 
teach. Let each reformer of abuses commence with his own heart. 

But my poor friend Vaughan. Imagine the daily labour done ; his 
beautiful prayer written on the hearts of his dumb community through 
eager eyes, and the last little hand put out to receive his warm “ good 
night,”—not a soul in the large school-room but ourselves; a solitary 
lamp making “ darkness visible,” until we drew near the fire, 
and roused its slumbering embers—while he, poor fellow, soothed 
his fevered thoughts with a pipe, his only indulgence, I read a chap- 
ter or two from Sir Walter, or his still greater favourite, Charles Lamb. 
I have read until the tears ran down his cheeks; and not easily to be 
forgotten was our last night of meeting. I little thought then it would 
be our last. He had, for some time, appeared to feel his death not 
far distant. A constant fretfulness and fever were upon him ; the con- 
finement, and wear and tear of spirit had, evidently, made strong tugs 
at his intellectual, as well as bodily powers. I was reading the chapter 
in Waverley, where “ the poor fool” is leading the hero of the story 
over the ruined garden, and taking up snatches of old songs—he seemed 
to be more than usually interested—more than usually sensitive ; and 
when I came to— 


** A’ dead and gane—a’ dead and gane ”— 


he laid down his pipe, and, looking me sorrowfully in the face, said, 
« T, too, am dying, Horace. Yes! the death-shot has struck, but no 
matter; I have done some good in the world, and by a part, at least, 
of these dark-souled creatures I may be remembered. Some strange, 
incoherent thoughts are floating in my brain: take a pen, my dear boy, 
and write what I may dictate,—my sight is more than usually weak 
to-night ; and, when I am gone, you may sometimes read these 
thoughts, and think of your poor friend, Vaughan.” The lines are, 
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perhaps, scarcely worth recording here; they expressed the oft-re- 
peated sentiments of a weary heart: that boyhood’s hopes are false, 
and man’s strivings vain, and that it is to the world beyond the tomb 
we must look for rest. 

We parted at a late hour, for he loved the night—there was a repose 
about it for which his heart yearned—and I saw him no more. Fare- 
well, gentle spirit! thy words have been honey to my soul, and strength 
to my understanding ; it is good for youth to have such a friend. 
How he had looked forward to the day when he should inhabit this 
beautiful building ; when he and “ his boys” might breathe the pure 
air of heaven, and enjoy the good old English sports. This was not 
permitted him—he died an early martyr to the cause of his god-like 
task, and was voluntarily followed to his grave by many of his pupils, 
one in particular having walked twenty miles to pay a last token of 
respect to his beloved master. He is buried in the vault of St. Philip’s 
Church, Salford, a small mural tablet perpetuating his name and 
worth. 

A finer establishment than the Manchester School for the Deaf 
and Dumb is not to be found in England. Funds were, some time 
since, wanted, but a call upon the people of our good old town was never 
yet left unanswered, when made in the cause of active benevolence, 
and a subscription of about four thousand pounds was collected— 
Lord Francis Egerton nobly heading it: may this be found merely an 
earnest of future prosperity. Numerous applicants are loudly knocking 
at the gates, anxious to be admitted into community of thought with 
their fellow-creatures. They must not be deserted by those to whom 
the “many talents” have been entrusted. 

Let me not pass the name of Lord Francis Egerton without remarking 
how valuable the influence of such a man would be, if mingling more 
immediately with our numerous institutions; nor must I neglect to 
notice the excellent school he has established in his neighbourhood, and 
the active benevolence of himself and his lady in furthering the im- 
provement of the poor and ignorant around them. The school, recently 
erected by his lordship, is a building of considerable elegance, the 
interior fitted up in accordance with good taste, and not as a barn, 
that the young children may feel, in after years, the effect of its early 
association. Upwards of two hundred children are educated, at a very 
trifling payment, and under excellent masters. In addition to this, a 
provident society has been established in the village, (Worsley) wherein 
the usefulness of the Rev. W. C. Hayward has been called into requi- 
sition, and proved of inestimable value to numbers of that class who 
formerly “had none to help them.” 

What a contrast is all this to others of our nobility, who, bestowing 
so much sympathy upon hounds and horses, have little left for their 
fellow-creatures. When will our aristocracy learn that, among their 
many privileges, there is none so great as that of cheering and assisting 
poor suffering humanity. 
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WITH THEE, DEAR MOTHER! 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 





With thee, dear Mother, still with thee— 
For hearts no distance may divide! 

And thought on Love’s own wing can flee, 
And place me ever by thy side: 

I hear thy voice !—again we meet— 
Again thy welcome form I see !— 

Oh, life hath not an hour so sweet, 
As that I pass in thoughts of thee! 


With thee, my Mother,—though I roam 
This lone, cold world, from shore to shore ;— 
My heart can never find a home 
Like that it loved with thee of yore !— 
And wheresoe’er I turn my feet— 
Whatever friends I yet may see, 
Oh, life hath not an hour so sweet, 
As that I pass in thoughts of thee! 











CALENDAR OF MONTHLY FESTIVALS. 


No. IL 


SHROVE TUESDAY. 





BY W. WEIR. 





March is but a meagre month in the matter of festivals. 
hungry time of Lent stretches through the greater part of it. At 
best, men can only look for “lenten fare” while it lasts ; and, at times 
like the present, Prime Ministers, having regard to the fast which a 
great part of the population are obliged to keep during the whole 
year, invite even landlords to be “ neighbour-like” and sanctify Ash- 
Wednesday, by contemplating the possibility of their being obliged to 
give up the corn laws, a task to which they set themselves with about 
as good a grace as old ladies, in my younger days, to their periodical 
studies of “ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying.” 
The lover of high-tides and set festivals is sorely put to it this 
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month. He is tempted to imagine that the proverbially churlish 
character of March weather has through all time infected the minds of 
men during this month, and bestowed upon it such a grim puritanical 
look. There is Lady-day indeed, and the name is a name of pro- 
mise, but, alas! Lady-day, by the custom of landlords and all other 
rent-collectors, is sacred to certain visitations which do not always 
fall light upon the industrious classes of the community. It is very 
hard that creditors have such a propensity to dash the hour of mirth, 
by interposing the remembrance of their claims. Even Christmas is 
not sacred from their intrusion. Even while the mysterious Yule-log 
is burning bright, 
** They come unbidden, 

Like foes at a wedding ; 

Thrusting their faces 

In better guests’ places ; 

Peevish and malcontent, 

Clownish, impertinent, 

Dashing the merriment :” 


and one class of them seem to think Lady-day all their own. So in 
this our calendar we “will none on’t.” Despite its prepossessing 
name, and the not unfrequent charms of the season, for then the 
days of the real spring, as it were losing their way, begin to wander 
out into the skirts of winter’s reign, we strike it frum the list of 
honoured festivals. 

And, having done this, nothing remains for it but to put up with 
Shrove Tuesday—and that too, we honestly confess, is no great 
favourite of ours. Shrove Tuesday is inseparably linked in our asso- 
ciations to the old and cruel practice of throwing at cocks. Now, 
independently of an innate dislike to all pleasures based on cruelty, 
we, in our capacity of scribblers, look upon the cocks as the emblems 
or prototypes of all our tribe, for are not we too like them set up to 
be thrown at by critics? Nay, worse, is not for us the whole long 
year, ee great Shrove Tuesday? “ What land,” some poet makes 
his he.. ask, “is not filled with our woes?” What day of the year 
does not see some unfortunate writer tied up to the stake, to be pelted 
by critics? The “ Dailies” throw in their incessant scattering tire of 
the musketry, like térail/leurs thrown out in front of a French army; 
the “ Weeklies” fire in platoons, at still longer intervals ; Monthly critics 
“take a long shot from behind a dike,” like Cuddy Headrigg, and the 
deep solemn boom of the “ Quarterlies” falls on the ear, like salvos of 
field artillery. No writer of sufficient sentiment to feel for his class, 
even though his own insignificance may be allowed to escape, can 
think of the “cocking” of Shrove Tuesday, without a shudder at the 
kindred atrocities of critics, of whom, it may truly be said, Hogarth’s 
Nero was the great progenitor. 

There is an apartment, in the British Museum, set apart for the use 
of the slaves of the lamp. It is a room in the library of that colossal 
edifice, where the industrious manufacturers of a goodly portion of 
the books that tread on each others’ heels, issuing from the shops of 
the publishers, as swiftly and unintermittingly as hour succeeds hour, 
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find the raw or half-wrought up material out of which they work up 
their volumes. A strange spectacle it is, that crowded room, and, more 
than anything or place in the metropolis, calculated to impress the 
spectator with a sense of the voracity of the “ Reading public” for 
new books, and ever new books. That incessant craving of the 
“ many-headed monster” (most respected public, the phrase is not of 
our invention) keeps in constant employment the myriad pens there 
busy taking notes to be moulded at home into books—it pays the in- 
vestment of capital in the employment of all those busy heads and 
hands, day after day, and year after year. Each, as he enters, inti- 
mates, by billet, to the librarian, what book or books he wants, and 
then seats himself at one of the tables, as he would in a chop-house, 
till his portion is brought to him. Not to speak it with undue levity, 
the motley assemblage of authors and copyists, male and female, has 
a strong resemblance to the poultry coops on board ship, what time 
the medium of food for the inmates is thrown down before each. 
Thus are the cocks regularly fattened for the critics to throw at. Where 
the parallel is so strong, how can any of the tribe feel otherwise than 
melancholy on the day more especially consecrated to the slaughter 
of his brother bipeds ? 

Perhaps the simile of a cock-fight would be still more exact, for 
are not the critics themselves gens de lettres? It may be said, and 
with strict truth, that it is the nature of the beast to prey on its kind, 
and that society only allows it to follow its instinctive propensities. 
Society by its laughter and applause stimulates the propensity. Cock- 
fighting is put down by magistrates, notwithstanding the plea that 
cocks fight instinctively. The law says, and says wisely, that men 
shall not be allowed to make beasts of themselves, because cocks are 
quarrelsome. It is less the pain of the birds, that the law seeks to 
avert, than the hardness of heart that grows upon those who take 
pleasure in witnessing their combats. When will the same wise 
principle show itself in discouraging the mains of critics, which are 
daily fought with impunity? When will a Dick Martin arise to extend 
to the scribbling race the protection of the law for perventing cruelty 
to animals? Plato’s definition of man, “a plumeless biped,” will 
scarcely answer in our days, when so many have got goose quills at 
the end of their arms. And in their “ wit-fights,” as the dramatists 
of Queen Elizabeth’s day would have called them, this class of the 
genus homo betrays a kindred stupidity with the bird whose plumes 
they wear, fancying that the laughter of the spectators is with instead 
of at them. 

Learned men have been sorely puzzled to conjecture why a cock 
should have been sacrificed to Esculapius more than to any other of 
the myriad deities of heathenism. ‘The reason is clear. The god fore- 
saw that cocks would become the emblems of critics, and that critics 
(Lancets, and such like), would force their way into his faculty, giving 
a sharper edge to the naturally not very peaceable tempers of its mem- 
bers. It is a fact worthy of notice, that there is only one department 
of learned men who are at peace one with another. Physician enter- 
tains little charity for physician—the “odium theologicum” is prover- 
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bial—the cultivators of the Belles Lettres, from Benjamin Bolus down- 
wards, have all a propensity to fly at each other’s throats. But lawyers 
are constant living exemplars of “ how good a thing it is, for such as 
brethren are, in unity to dwell. You may see two lawyers in court 
abusing each other till they are black in the face; but watch them 
when they quit it, you will see the animosity was only got up for out- 
ward show.” The truth is, that lawyers, preying upon other men, are 
not hungry enough to snap at each other; and, in this physiological 
fact, is to be found the means by which even critics may be reclaimed 
from their quarrelling propensities. Flatter them, and feed them, and 
they will grow fat and good-natured, and mutually tolerant. The 
experiment was tried, and with success, upon, perhaps, the least pro- 
mising subject recorded in the annals of literature—Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. His pension made him give up the practice of public criti- 
cism, and, in private, even Jack Wilkes mollified him by plying him 
with tit-bits of roast veal. 

Objections may be urged to this project for humanising the “ genus 
irritabile,” on the score of expense. That it would be rather costly, 
no one can deny. But, then, think how much cruelty would be pre- 
vented! Think how many broken hearts are laid to the doors of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews,—to say nothing of the minor 
murderers who prowl through the land! Such a measure would not 
only make the creatures happy, but would effectually remove the cor- 
rupting scenes of so many persons remorselessly bent upon denying 
or destroying God’s image in each other. Is it not enough that the 
public must put up with stupidity in literature, but must malevolence 
be added too? for that, it must be confessed, is beyond the cure, 
even of good living. 

So, after all, the festivals of March are susceptible of having a good 
moral extracted from them. “A bushel of March dust,” says the 
proverb, “ is worth a ton of gold.” There is no accounting for tastes 
—we should prefer the gold. Nevertheless, the proverb expresses a 
strong conviction that even the dry sharp winds of March exercise a 
beneficial influence in the economy of creation ; and the lenten moral 
character of the month may also be productive of good. Some have 
thought that the monks of old clung to the observance of Lent, on 
account of its excellent effect in restoring the healthy appetite which 
their gastronomic performances, during the rest of the year, made 
such havoc of. Lent was to them what Cheltenham is to the Indian 
nabob burned up with curry; or Scarborough or Tunbridge to the 
turtle-gorged cit. And if its experience can but teach men that too 
much fasting is as bad for the health, physical and moral, as too much 
feasting—why, then, even its lenten fare and churlish atmosphere 
may be tolerated for the benefits they confer. 
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ONE O'CLOCK. 


A MANCHESTER POEM. 


It is the hour when, through the town, 
A rushing sound is heard ; 
When project, bargain, care, and frown, 
Are drown’d by one soft word, 
Tis one o'clock ! 


It is the hour when o’er the air 
Angelic whispers float ; 
And gentle spirits, lingering there, 
Repeat the same sweet note, 
’Tis one o'clock ! 


It is the hour when souls of fire 
Disdain the earth to touch ; 
All to one glorious goal aspire, 
The eating over much ! 
’Tis one o'clock ! 


It is the hour when anxious wives, 
Fear husbands may be late, 
Or sullen looks, instead of smiles, 
Their neat set-out await. 
*Tis one o'clock ! 


Tis not the hour when friend or foe 
Should choose to tell his tale ; 
Or Cupid strive to bend his bow, 
Or pleading looks avail. 
Tis one o'clock ! 


’Tis not the hour when damsel gay, 
Return’d from morning call, 
Should tarry on her winding way, 
Or prate about “ The Bal?’”— 
’Tis one o'clock ! 


It is the hour when lions rage, 
Majestic and sublime ! 
Van Amburgh tells us, in “ the Age,” 
“ Beware of feeding time !” 
’Tis one o'clock ! 


M. ——. 
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ARISTOCRATIC TAXATION. 


No. L. 


WITH A FEW WORDS TO “‘ THE LEAGUE,” ON THE 
NEW CORN LAW. 


Our manufacturing and commercial readers are so well aware 
of the mischief of the sliding scale, that it would be perfect 
futility, if not almost an insult on our part, to enter upon that 
subject ; but a permanent fixed duty, (which has been most 
rightly termed a * fixed injustice”), having received some coun- 
tenance from high authorities, upon the ground that it is a neces- 
sary equivalent for alleged peculiar burthens upon agriculture, 
we have been at some pains to ‘ take time by the forelock,” 
and thoroughly investigate the subject of taxation with refer- 
ence to land, as well in its present state, as in its origin and 
progress. The result has been the most perfect exhibition of 
the nature and effects of class legislation that we have ever met 
with ; a result, which, we believe, will surprise our readers no 
less than it has done ourselves. Our present paper will exhibit a 
concise, but complete, view of taxation, as at present bearing on 
the different classes of society. Our next will treat of its origin 
and progress, and we shall afterwards present to our readers 
some proposals for an entire reform of our present system of 
taxation, showing in particular the complete practicability of 
entirely abolishing in a few years all customs, excise, and stamp 
duties, and thus removing the most material obstacles, (after the 
corn law), to that great desideratum of all good and enlightened 
men—the perfect and unlimited freedom of labour and of trade. 

Three most important admissions were made by Lord 
Stanley at his late re-election for North Lancashire, namely— 

1. That the corn laws raise the price of food : 

2. That the rise of food raises rent: and 

3. That wages do not rise with the rise of food: from which 
it necessarily follows, 

4. That the corn laws raise rent out of wages, without raising 
them: or, in other words, that the landocracy, (by which term we 
mean the legislating landowners of the kingdom), take money 
or money’s worth from the unrepresented labourer without his 
consent, real, implied, or pretended. 

The importance of the above admissions has not been ade- 
— insisted upon; yet they were made under circumstances 
that give them some title to consideration. Lord Stanley is a 
minister who represents the sentiments of his order far better 
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than his chief. His answers to Mr. Brooks’s very clear and 
intelligent questions were given deliberately, and were received 
with cequtadion by a numerous meeting, principally of land- 
owners. There can be no question, therefore, that the land- 
ocracy admit the corn laws subtract from the income of the 
productive classes no inconsiderable addition to their own. The 
question naturally arises, can they justify this, or do they 
fraudulently enrich themselves from the hard-earned necessaries 
and scanty comforts of the poor ? 

One “justification” put forth for the existing corn law is, 
“excessive taxation upon land.” It is said, (though in the 
sequel it will appear to * otherwise), that the landlord bears an 
extraordinary proportion of the public burthens, and more than 
an equivalent for any benefit he derives from the corn laws. 
Were it so, it would be no real justification for a bad law. Legis- 
lature is a ¢rust for the benefit of the community, not for the 
protection of the legislator, and he has no right, for his own 
benefit or exemption, to make or to maintain laws injurious to the 
public. Besides, the due proportion which each man should 
contribute to the public burthens is not to be estimated by a 
mere pecuniary scale. ‘There are many elements to be taken 
into account. Economy, humanity, and justice, each ought to 
be considered. It is certain, however, they are not. Wasteful 
it is, (beyond all calculation), of capital, of labour, and of man 
himself—his independence and self-improvement—to raise taxes 
with one hand, and with the other to swell poor rates, and subtract 
from savings’ banks. Yet this result every impost upon com- 
modities necessary for the support or used in the employment 
of the labourer must, (more or ca. occasion. Hard it is, to take 
from a bare competence—to lessen ‘‘ the widow’s mite,” or the hard- 
earned provision of retiring age; and unjust it is, not to apportion 
public burthens, as near as may be, directly as the service the 
state does the tax-payer and inversely as the service he does the 
state. On every ground the aristocracy should bear a large pro- 
portion of the expenses of that government which maintains them 
in idleness. They are not the farmers that work the land, they 
do not raise the produce, “ they sow not, neither do they spin,” 
but are the mere consumers of rent, the fruges consumere nati, 
“and, when compared with the active world, are the drones of the 
community, a seraglio of males, who neither collect the honey 
nor form the hive, but exist only for lazy enjoyment.” 

That, as an abstract proposition, taxes should fall upon the 
rent of land, seems to have been established. This subject Mr. Mill 
(Elem. Pol. Eco. 3rd edition) has handled with masterly ability. 

“ It is sufficiently obvious,” he remarks, “that the share of the rent 
of land which may be taken to defray the expenses of Government 
does not affect the industry of the country. The cultivation of the 
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land depends upon the capitalist, to whom the appropriate motive is 
furnished when he receives the ordinary profits of stock. To him it 
is a matter of perfect indifference whether he pays the surplus in the 
shape of rent to an individual proprietor, or in that of revenue to a 
government collector.” 

“In Europe, at one period, the greater part at least of the ordinary 
expenses of the sovereign were defrayed by land which he held as a 
proprietor ; while the expense of his military operations was chiefly 
defrayed by his barons, to whom a property in certain portions of the 
land had been granted on that express condition. In those times 
the whole expense of the government, with some trifling exception, 
was, therefore, defrayed from the rent of the land.” 

“ In the principal monarchies of Asia, almost the whole expenses of 
the state have been in all ages defrayed from the rent of land, but in 
a manner somewhat different. The land was held by the immediate 
cultivators, generally in small portions, with a perpetual and trans- 
ferable title ; but under an obligation of paying annually the govern- 
ment demand; which might be increased at the pleasure of the 
sovereign, and seldom amounted to less than a full rent.” 


Mr. Mill might have added, that, at the present day, in Prussia, 
Austria, and France, land taxes yield more than half the revenue; 
in the Italian States, nearly the whole; and in Denmark and 
Belgium, more than one-third. 

Mr. Mill then proceeds to expose the unfair parallelism drawn 
by Mr. M‘Culloch between capital and land, and profits and 
rent, with reference to taxation ; and observes, that Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch himself, in another part of his article on taxation in the 
Encye. Brit., recognises such a distinction between rent and 
profit as is fatal to his argument for equality of taxation. 


“ The circumstance,” says Mr. M‘C., “ of rent unavoidably rising in 
the progress of society inclines us to think it would be good policy 
for the governments of countries, such as the United States, which are 
possessed of large tracts of fertile and unappropriated land, to retain the 
property of this land in their own hands,” that is, in other words, to 
reserve the rents for the service of the state. “ The case of profits,” 
observes Mr. Mill, “is not only different, but the reverse. Instead of 
rising in the progress of society, they decrease. Zand exists by the 
gift of nature ; capital is the product of human industry. Land is 
originally not the property of any individual, capital always is. 
The profits of stock must be secured to the owner, to afford a motive 
for its preservation and augmentation. For the preservation of land, 
or augmentation of its produce, it is not of the least importance to 
whom the vent is consigned. PROFITS ARE IN REALITY THE 
FUND OUT OF WHICH RENT IS TAKEN; and every in- 
crease of rent in the progress of society is a deduction from profits ; 
in other words, it may be regarded as a tax upon profits, not for the 
benefit of the state, but that of the landlords.” 


It would naturally be supposed, that this view of the case by 
a political economist of no mean character, and in itself so 
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forcible and just, would have made the landocracy rather shy of 
the question of land-taxation. But there is no bound to the im- 
pudence of the ‘privileged orders.” After spending by antici- 
pation for an unjust purpose all a nation had in possession or in 
prospect, and then, by corn laws, indemnifying themselves; to 
‘‘justify” this by that is pretty barefaced. 

Considering, however, the power and disposition of our land- 
ocracy, it would seem a priori rather improbable that they should 
have over-taxed themselves. Arthur Young, a good agricultural 
authority, (tho’ adverse), writing in 1774, states the case very 
differently. 

“The public revenue of Britain,” says he, (Polit. Arithmetic, chap. 
on Taxation), “is raised by such a mode of taxation that little of the 
weight falls upon the husbandry. The great division of our taxes is 
into, 1. Land. 2. Parish. 3. Windows. 4. Excise. 5. Customs. 
The land tax is raised absolutely and totally upon the landlord, though 
paid by the tenant. In all cases, it is the same thing to the farmer, 
whether he pays his rent immediately to his landlord, or to the king 
in taxes ; the latter are first carried into account, and the balance to 
his landlord is always proportioned to what he has already paid for 
land tax. Whether it is one shilling or four in the pound, it is just 
the same to the farmer; the landlord is the only one concerned.” 


“Tt is not so with the parish taxes, they are levied immediately on 
the farmer, and prove a burthen to him in proportion to their weight ; 
they consist of the poor’s rate, or sums raised for the support of the 
chargeable poor ; the church rate, for keeping in repair the parish 
church ; the highway rate, raised by the surveyors for the repair of 
the roads. The latter is not general, as the statute duty of six days’ 
work with the team is commonly more than sufficient; and in no 
case, by act of parliament, more than a rate of 6d. in the pound of 
rent can be laid in aid of the duty. The amount in England cannot 
be called burthensome, since the six days’ work is performed only at 
a leisure time in the year, and may generally be compounded for at 
about a fourth part of the real value. 


“With the poor’s rate there are usually a few other small taxes 
thrown together, such as the constables’ expenses, which, however, 
are trivial, and the county rate, being a county rate for certain 
bridges and other general expenses, which concern the county at 
large; when divided among the parishes, it is a very small amount. 
The poor’s tax with these additions, including the church rate, are 
usually all thrown together and raised by a single rate, in which every 
occupier of lands and houses is charged in proportion to his rent. 
The average of them in my Northern tour came only to ls. 1d. in 
the pound, and in the Eastern tour to 2s. 8d., average of both 
ls. 104¢d., but in the manufacturing and many other particular places 
they rise much higher. 

“ The reader will observe that this tax is entirely regulated by the 
rent of the land, which is a circumstance which renders the burthen 
comparatively light. If a man hires an hundred acres of land for 
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£30 a year during a lease of 40 years, and by improvement raises 
the land to the annual value of £100, still he can be rated only at 
£30 a year; as the value or goodness of the land and the largeness 
of the farmer’s stock have nothing to do in the account; he is not 
taxed for them, but only in proportion to his rent. 

“ Upon the whole,” he concludes, “though the poor’s rate, &c., is a 
direct burthen upon the farmers, yet the amount, not being a matter 
of great consideration, and being paid only on the certain rent, it is 
not in any respect to be considered as checking the progress and 
improvement of agriculture :—the disputes, litigations, and law suits, 
which arise from quarrels on some being rated higher or lower than 
others, and between parishes concerning the settlement of their poor, 
are, in some instances, a greater abuse and burthen than the total of 
what they pay regularly in rates. This is an abuse of freedom, and 
rather marks the lightness of the burthens laid on our farmers than 
their weight.” 


With the exception of poor rates, which have progressed and 
must progress with corn laws, customs, and excise, and all other 
taxes upon the productive industry of the country, the burthens 
upon land are precisely the same now as they were when Arthur 
Young wrote. Now, however, ‘‘ We,” say the disinterested 
landed gentry, ‘‘have so overloaded ourselves with extraordinary 
and peculiar public burthens, with tithes, county rates, poor 
rates, and land tax, that increased rent is absolutely necessary, 
in all justice and fairness, for our compensation.” One would 
think from this, that tithes, county rates, poor rates, and land 
tax, are really something taken from the landowners, for the 
support of the state. No such thing. Will it be believed that 
all these charges have been state charges wpon land for at least 
several centuries. As to ¢ithes, this is well known, and, indeed, 
a very _ proportion of the tithes is private property to all 
intents and purposes, and that too, not belonging to the clergy 
at all. They were levied upon the land long before the land 
belonged to any existing owner, or any of his ancestors. How 
unl, then, for the landowner to treat them as something paid 
by him to the state. It is, indeed, a very characteristic dealing 
with the property of other people. Highway and other county 
rates have been a parochial charge ever since the Anglo-Saxon 
times. ‘* Every parish is bound,” says Blackstone, (vol. 1, 357), 
** of common right, to keep the high roads that go through it 
in good and sufficient repair, unless, by reason of the tenure of 
lands or otherwise, this care is consigned to some private person.” 
Poor rates also have always been a local charge upon each 
parish. Long before the statute of Elizabeth, provision was 
made for the poor. The ‘ Mirror of Justices,” compiled in the 
reign of Edward II, says, “ It has been ordained that the poor 
shall be sustained by parsons, rectors of the church, and by the 
parishioners, so that none of them die for want of sustenance.” 
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This is confirmed by a statute in the 15th Richard 11, and by 
another in the 4th Henry IV. The occasion of the act of 
Elizabeth was the grand robbery of the wife-killer and his nobles, 
for that they were accomplices is abundantly proved by the small 
part of the whole the principal felon could retain. Some pro- 
vision for the poor is, as Blackstone says, (** Rights of persons”), 
“« founded in the first principles of society,” and upon what, in 
the origin of civil society, could such provision be possibl 
charged, but upon land? The case speaks for itself; land, 
originally the common property of all, could only become the 
exclusive property of some, suBJsEcT to all such rights on the 
part of the remainder, as are ‘‘ founded”, (as this is), ‘* in the 
first principles of society.” Besides, poor rates and county rates 
fall upon other classes besides the agriculturists, and the only 
complaint is, that they are higher in the agricultural, than in the 
manufacturing districts. Arthur Young says otherwise, (see chap- 
ter on taxation before referred to) ;—but, be it as it may, what can 
be fairer than that each county and parish should mend its own 
ways and maintain its own poor? The whole scheme of the poor 
laws is founded, and always has been founded, upon the prin- 
ciple that the poor are a local charge. The statute books are 
loaded with enactments from the earliest times for confining the 
poor within their own parish. The manufacturing districts 
already draw off no small portion of agricultural poor, and the 
attempt to impose upon them still more landocracy-made pau- 
perism is preposterously unjust. ‘Then, of the dand tax Black- 
stone observes, (book i, chap. 8), ‘** That we may trace up the 
original of that charge as high as the introduction of our mili- 
tary tenures,” that is, a period earlier than the Conquest; the 
chief innovation having been to make it, (in 1798), a fixed, in- 
stead of a growing charge. But of this more hereafter. 

These, then, the so-called taxes upon land, are old things. 
They have existed always; land has always been subject to 
them; has been bought, sold, transferred, transmitted, subject to 
them; and what possible reason can there be, why it should be 
discharged from or compensated for them? Is there not, on the 
contrary, every reason why they should continue state charges 
upon land—conditions of its proprietorship—something, how- 
ever little, to compensate for what the rent-owner draws from 
the profits of capital and the wages of labour? But excises, 
stamp duties, the fixation of the land tax—these, indeed, are 
new things, not one of them having a bare existence before 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century. 

But suppose these so-called taxes upon land were real 
bona-fide contributions of the landowner, has it never occurred 
to him to inquire whether the other taxes do not press unequally 
upon the other classes ? 

The other taxes are, I. The customs and excise. II. The 
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stamps. III. The assessed taxes ; each of which we shall shortly 
consider. 

I. The customs and excise produce together three-fourths of 
the whole taxation, or about thirty-six millions, and consist of 
duties of four classes. 

1. Those imposed for agricultural protection—of which, of 
course, the principal is the accursed corn-law or bread-tax, 
amounting, in round numbers, to an injury of at least thirty 
millions per annum—a sum greater than the interest of the 
national debt, and exceeding by eight millions the whole civil 
and military charges of the United States—a tax for the 
benefit of the landowner, light upon the other wealthy classes, 
depressing on the middle, and grievous indeed on the poor. 
But, besides corn, there is hardly a single article of the vege- 
table, mineral, or animal kingdom, that is, hardly a single 
article contributing to rent, which is not protected against 
foreign competition either by prohibitions or et duties both 
upon native produce and upon every possible competitive foreign 
produce. Sir H. Parnell has enumerated 29 articles, which are 
not nearly all. Here follows a more complete catalogue :— 











AGRICULTURE. 

1 Rice 22 Sausages 42 Garden and Foreign 
2 Maize, or Indian Corn | 23 Sturgeon Fruits 

3 Sago and Arrow Root | 24 Boxwood 43 Hops 

4 Timber 25 Nuts 44 Madder 

5 Seeds | 26 Hair Powder 45 Oysters 

6 Garden Vegetables 27 Hempseed 46 Maccaroni 

7 Hay 28 Camomile Flowers 47 Clover and Hay Seeds 
8 Bulrushes [Oils | 29 Potatoes 48 Spirits Distilled from 
9 Vegetable and Animal | 30 Truffles Corn and Competi- 
10 Cider 31 Perry tive Foreign Spirits 
1l Beer 32 Bacon ' 49 Butter 

12 Cheese 33 Bristles 50 Hair 

13 Horns 34 Hoops | 51 Bones 

14 Honey 35 Wax | 52 Lard 

15 Asses 36 Hides 53 Horses 

16 Mules 37 Poultry | 54 Skins 

17 Tallow 38 Leather | 55 Game 

18 Eggs 39 Furrier’s Waste | 56 Singing Birds 

19 Wool 40 Tails — Ox, Buffalo, | 57 Feathers and Quills 
20 Grease &e. 58 Tongues 
21 Eels 41 Barks 59 Stock Fish 

MINING. 

1 Ores of Iron 12 Mill Stones 23 Brimstone 

2 » Copper | 13 Quern Stones 24 Chalk 

3 am Lead 14 Filtering Stones 25 Cinders 

4 <_< ae 15 Grave Stones 26 Culm 

5 » Antimony 16 Lime Stones 27 Bricks 

6 » Zine 17 Pebble Stones 28 Tiles 

7 Copperas 18 Polishing Stones 29 Clinkers 

8 Gypsum 19 Touch Stones 30 Slates 

9 Alkalies 20 Marble Blocks 31 Orpiment 

10 Black Lead 21 Crystal, Rough 32 Tale 

1] Burr Stones 22 Fossils 33 Mineral Waters. 
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The sum total paid by the people upon the above articles, for 
the mere protection of the agricultural interest, will not be less 
than eight millions per annum, (Parnell’s Financial Reform, 
p- 40.) ; but, besides the articles above enumerated, the follow 
bg, consisting of food, are altogether prohibited :— 








1 Beef 4 Lamb 7 Mutton 
2 Pork 5 Sheep 8 Swine 
3 Black Cattle 6 Fresh Fish 9 Foreign Salt Fish 


The cost of which to the community may be estimated at cer- 
tainly not less than seven millions. 

2. The class of duties imposed for manufacturing “ protection” 
are sometimes urged by corn law advocates, but they do not 
amount to £200,000 a-year, and are a mere nuisance. The 
anti-monopolist abhors them, according to the degree of their 
importance, as much as he does the agricultural protective im- 

osts. 

’ 3. A third class of duties, realizing about two millions, and 
entirely falling upon the industrious classes, are those upon 
manufactures, such as paper, glass, &c. As the extent of the 
market for these manufactures, and, consequently, the extent of 
the employment of capital and labour, depends on their cheap- 
ness, these duties, increasing prices and limiting the market, 
diminish the employment of capital and labour, and fall altoge- 
ther upon the productive classes. 

4. The remaining £26,000,000 of the customs and excise, arise 
almost altogether from the customs on tea, and coffee, (= tea, 
about £5,000,000 ; coffee, £500,000; together £5,500,000); on 
sugar, = about £4,500,000 ; on tobacco, = about £3,500,000; 
and on wine, = about £1,500,000; and the excise upon malt, 
about £5,000,000; upon British spirits about the same; and 
upon soap, = about £1,000,000; altogether £26,000,000. 
These are commonly and plausibly called ‘taxes upon luxurtes ;” 
not that they are so; many of them, such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
and soap, being evidently absolute necessaries ; but it is conve- 
nient to keep out of sight the real and only proper taxable luxury, 
—namely, an ample estate affording means of procuring every 
sort of enjoyment. Such taxes, it is said, are paid by the wealthier 
classes ; as if the poor do not pay in the deprivation, more than 
the rich in the enjoyment, of a luxury, by just so much as the rich 
man deems the value of the enjoyment above the price. The case 
would be different, if the article, without the tax, would be be- 
yond the reach of the poorer classes. But none of the above com- 
modities would be so. Even wine is accessible to the poor where 
there is little or no tax. In fact, they are not taxes upon “ lux- 
uries,” but upon comforts, and so ought to be called. One 
would think, to hear these men talk, that the poor man has 
not the same “ organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions,” 
P 
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that the rich man has; that the so-called luxuries are nothing 
to him, and that, if the ‘* machine” subsists, there is no reason 


to complain. 


It is upon this principle, it would seem, that these 


duties have been arranged, for they are all specific duties, that 
is, on the quantity, and not on the value; the obvious conse- 
quence being, that, in most cases, the valuable article consumed 
by the rich, pays a low tax; the ordinary article consumed by 
the middle classes, a high tax; and the inferior commodity 


used by the poor, an extravagant tax. 
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Here, then, we have upon these four articles an overcharge 
upon the middling and lower classes, (always, be it remembered, 
in deprivation of enjoyment as well as in mere payment), of nearly 
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six millions anda half. ‘There remain, then, only the excise upon 
malt and British spirits; the first, a tax upon beer, the great 
natural beverage of the working classes, (whilst the landocrat 
never ‘* malts”); and the other a tax upon execrable stuff which 
even the poor would not drink, but for the sake of forgetting 
the misery to which unjust laws, insane wars, and overwhelming 
taxes have reduced them. The highest duty upon it is 7s. a 
gallon ; whilst the ad valorem duty upon the rival and compara- 
tively wholesome foreign products, ranges from 20s. to 25s. per 
gallon; so that, this poor man’s poison, besides being extracted 
from the landlord’s bread-tax protected corn itself, has an addi- 
tional protecting duty of £300 per cent.; and, consequently, of 
the ten millions raised by these two imposts, not less than 
three-fourths, or 74 millions, are overcharged upon the middling 
and poor. 

II. The multifarious taxes comprised under the head of 
“stamps” amount, in round numbers, to something less than 
seven millions, of which the ‘‘taxes upon trade,” (that is, stamps 
upon receipts, bills, notes, marine insurances, licenses, adver- 
tisements, and stage coaches), amount to about one million and 
three-quarters, and, of course, fall wholly upon the productive 
classes; the probate and legacy duties to about two millions 
and a quarter; the taxes upon knowledge, health, and prudence, 
(newspapers, medicine, and fire and life insurance), to a million 
and upwards; the stamps upon legal instruments, (which an 
eminent lawyer has described as both * vicious in principle 
and faulty in detail”), to about one million and a half; and the 
aristocratic luxuries of gold and silver plate, cards and dice, 
to about £100,000. ‘The stamps upon legal instruments affect 
indiscriminately every description of property, except only that 
stamps upon settlements fall on money settlements only, and, 
like probate and legacy duties, touch not the landocracy, or the 
settlements by which only they can keep up their entails. 

Real estate or lands are wholly exempt from probate and legacy 
duty, and this affords the most flagrant example on record of the 
dishonesty of aristocratic legislation. This exemption, in favour 
of the land, occasions a loss to the revenue of several millions. 
The Marquis of Westminster and Duke of Sutherland are said 
each to have landed property of the value of £1,000 per day, 
or £365,000 per annum; at thirty years’purchase, this is worth 
near eleven millions sterling. In each case this immense pro- 
perty would pass to the heir or successor without contributing 
one farthing to the public revenue, while the inheritor of a paltry 
£200 would pay into the Exchequer, as a legacy duty, per- 
haps £20, at which rate the marquis’ or duke’s heir should pay, 
(but does not), a million and upwards as legacy duty, and half a 
million as probate duty. The present Duke of Cleveland has 
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just inherited £80,000 per annum, or, at thirty years’ purchase, 
about two millions and a half, scot free. 

III. The assessed taxes, producing about three millions, arise 
almost wholly from windows, male servants, carriages, horses, 
dogs, and game certificates. Of these several sources, houses, 
(the principal), having fewer than twenty windows each, produce 
more than those having a greater number ; male servants, where 
not more than two are kept, a larger amount than where more 
are kept; gigs and other two-wheeled carriages more than four- 
wheeled; horses, where only one is kept, more than where seve- 
ral are; common dogs more than game dogs and hounds; lastly, 
the sale of game, (which never ought to have been private pro- 
perty at all), returns far more to our high-minded aristocracy 
than the game certificates cost them. Surely we shall not hear 
from the landocrats of the assessed taxes again. 

The summary, then, of the whole amount of taxes ovER- 
charged upon the productive classes, is, 

Custom duties for agricultural protection .....+..0+0+.0++0e0e+0e+e2 8 millions. 
Excise upon manufactures ...... 100... 000 see veeseeveesoessecccseeececesere 2 Millions, 
Proportion of remaining customs and excise over-? (6} + 74)= 14 millions 
charged upon the middling and lower classes... § \? 3 " 
I GE BIE NINE occ vencesccesencsenencsecenionseseseis 21 millions, 
CNET  dadcsnatebananinesebisniinnacbacuinebitnimenntiil 1} million. 
Total overcharge of taxation upon the middling and lower? 28 millions 
I incwtktstindenemninaiininemmenumniean | Seema 

If to this we add thirty millions for the annual cost of the 
corn law, and seven millions for the absolute prohibition of other 
food, as beef, mutton, &c., we have sixty-five millions per annum 
as the landlords’ compensation for the land tax, of one million 
and a quarter ! 

Here then stands exposed the falsity of alleged special bur- 
thens upon land. We have seen that upon dandlords there 
is but one, the land tax, which has always been a state charge, 
and never so trifling as at present; we have seen that upon 
agriculture there are no peculiar charges ;—the local rates and 
taxes, commorly deemed such, falling upon all classes, and only 
unequally upon individuals, because local, and varying conse- 

uently with the varying expenses and population of different 
ys and we have seen lastly, the grossest inequality in 
the distribution of the principal national burthens, the customs, 
excise, and stamps. 

The true facts of the case are now beginning to be heard 
even in the House, and we might rest here for the present, but 
for one consideration. ‘Throughout our preceding remarks, we 
have not absolutely denied but that special burthens upon agri- 
culture, ifreally existing, might be, though no moral justification, 
some excuse for a special advantage or protection given to that 
kind of industry. ‘The argument has a show of equity, apt to 
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deceive, and which has deceived many; and it was proper to 
expose its absolute groundlessness in fact. We should not, 
however, do justice to our own opinions, were we to dismiss the 
subject without showing its utter futility in reason. It affords 
besides a remarkable example of the way in which the important 
business of legislation is carried on. In the late debate, both 
sides assumed that special burthens upon agriculture would be a 
reason for some duty upon corn ; while the fact is, that the only 
practical effect of exclusive or excessive taxation of agricultural 
capital would be, to raise to the consumer the price of farm pro- 
duce, and in consequence of that the landlord's rent. ‘The 
farmer compensates himself from the public, and any thing 
more than compensation, it is well known, the landlord gets. 
Special burthens, then, upon agriculture raise rent from the 
consumer; so also do corn laws: yet the one, according to 
landlords, justifies the other. This is to make, like the lawyers, 
one wrong a reason for another, without the well known fact and 
principle in law, that a certain wrong is better than an uncer- 
tain right. So peculiar and important is this effect of a special 
tax upon agriculture, that we cannot do better than give Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s own words. 


“ When a tax, says he, (Article Taxation, Ene. Brit.), is laid exclu- 
sively on the profits of agricultural capital, the price of raw produce 
must sustain a corresponding rise; for, in the event of its not rising, 
the producers of that portion which pays no rent would abandon their 
business, and so the necessary supplies would not be obtained. Inas- 
much, however, as the rise of price which is required to remunerate 
those who raise corn that pays no rent, after a tax is imposed on pro- 
fits, must be universal, it must raise rent. Thus, on our former sup- 
position, that five equal capitals, applied to soils of various degrees of 
fertility, respectively yield 100, 90, 80,70, and 60 quarters, their corn 
rents would be 40, 30, 20, and 10 quarters; and, if the price required 
to remunerate the cultivators of the fifth and worst quality of land 
which pays no rent were £4 a quarter, the money rent of the first 
quality would be £160, of the second £120, of the third £80, and so 
on. Suppose, now, that an exclusive tax is laid on the profits of agri- 
cultural capital, and that, to remunerate the cultivators of the worst 
land, the price rises from £4 to £4 10s. a quarter, it is plain that the 
rent of the first quality would be immediately raised to £180, the se- 
cond to £135, the third to £90, and so on; being an increase of £20 
on the rent of the first, of £15 on the rent of the second, of £10 on 
the third, &c. 

“ This is a principle of the highest importance. Jt shows the un- 
founded nature of the complaints made by the landlords, of the injuries 
THEY suffer from the operation of taxes on agricultural industry. It 
shows that such taxes, as fall equally on agriculture, and on other 
businesses, neither affect rent nor prices, and cannot, therefore, be in- 
jurious to the landlords. And it further shows that such taxes as fall 
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exclusively on agricultural profits must, by raising the relative value 
of corn, raise rents, aud materially improve their condition! “ That 
the protits of the farmer,” says Mr. Ricardo, who was the first to dis- 
cover, and establish this important principle, “only should he taxed, 
and not the profits of any other capitalists, would be highly beneficial 
to the landlords. It would, in fact, be a tax on the cousumers of raw 
produce, partly for the benefit of the state, and partly for the benefit of 
the landlords.” —Principles of Political Economy, 3d. Edition p. 241. 


It is the interest then of landlords that farmers should be 
peculiarly burthened ; so also is it their interest that agricultu- 
ral poor and the poor rate in agricultural districts should be 
increased, or at least kept up to a certain point. ‘ If the 
farmers, as is usually supposed, pay a higher rate for the main- 
tenance of the poor than other producers; this, as far as the 
excess extends, is the same thing as a separate or additional tax 
upon them. But if a separate tax is laid upon the farmers, we 
have already seen that it operates immediately to raise the price 
of corn sufficiently high to afford them compensation for the 
tax, and raises the rent of the landlords. It is to them a bene- 
fit, noc a burthen.” (Mill’s Pol. Eco. p. 286, 3d. Ed.). So 
again it is the landlords’ interest that corn should fluctuate in 
price,—not indeed as the corn speculators made it do under the 
defunct sliding scale,—but in cycles of years, according to the 
supposed usual fluctuation of the seasons. In years when corn 
is high, and seemingly without interruption, there are always 
farmers willing to take farms at a proportionately high rent, and 
to lay out a proportionate amount of capital upon the soil; 
when, however, from any cause, years of low corn come, they 
‘annot relinquish their farms without losing the capital invested 
in them, neither can they by cropping withdraw it from the 
soil, being bound not to do so by conditions with penal rents, 
enforceable by immediate distress. Under these circumstances, 
the political interest of the landlords sometimes induces them to 
relinquish, as a matter of favour, during abundant years, a con- 
siderable per centage of rent ;—sometimes not ;—in either case 
the farmer suffers either in principles or in purse. As to the 
commercial and manufacturing classes, it is evidently in general 
the landlords’ interest that the wages and profits of those classes 
should be as low as possible, compared with the price of food. 

Here then we have the landocracy—the men who live by rent 
—by a private tax upon the profits and wages of industry, 
growing as they decrease, and at the highest in seasons of famine 
—the men who are against all— placed above all, and by custom 
permitted to set the rule of action, and by legal force or fraud to 
do almost whatever they wish with almost whatever they choose 
to call their own. 
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Undoubtedly the landlords’ absolute and permanent interest is 
the general wealth of the country; but the landocracy are not 
merely landlords, they are also a privileged order with a strong feel- 
ing of caste ; and it is not so much their absolute as their relative 
condition they regard. They are not content to be rich, unless 
richer than others ; and would readily, we believe, sacrifice half 
their absolute wealth for a greater superiority of one fourth. 
Rent however, though springing up with, and permanently de- 
pendent upon, population and capital, is at any given time 
greater or less, as capital is less or moze productive. Hence the 
otherwise unaccountable desire to depress commerce and manu- 
factures ;—hence the insane cheering of the barbarous ravings 
of Ferrand ;—hence the absurd policy of precluding a food trade 
with the United States, and eventually converting our best cus- 
tomer and natural ally, a brave, ingenious and energetic people, 
into a rival in arts and arms. Such is one of the plain objects 
and tendencies of the European cordon of the new sliding scale. 
The aristocracy of this country hate—as ail aristocrats do—the 
great republic; both hate and fear; and would fain sever for 
ever the interests of the two countries. Independence of 
foreigners is impossible and a mere pretence, and means only 
independence of democratic and dependence on aristocratic sup- 
ply. But whether are the people in more danger from a domes- 
tic oligarchy or dependence upon foreign trade? Tat is the 
people’s question, as many of them well know. As yet however, 
the majority see only the proximate cause of evil ;—the mer- 
chants and manufacturers seek free trade and the repeal of the 
corn laws ;—farmers bound to high rents and hard leases fear 
low corn ;—both are jealous of the poor, and the poor suspicious 
of them ;—to be thus, is to be a rope of sand. 

But is there no reason and ground for mutual agreement ? 
Are not all oppressed by one oppressor, who denies each justice ? 
Are not the corn-law monopolists the same with the vote-compel- 
ling landlords, and the identical party that laughed at the Chartist 
petition with its million and a Half of names? Will the many 





concede all to the few, and nothing to each other ? 

What, then, should we do? Extend at once the field and 
grounds of agitation ; declare that the base conduct of the legis- 
lature and the admirable forbearance of the people both justify 
and call for an extension of public rights ; declare that, for justice 
sake, no farmer shall suffer; and the battle will soon be won. 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 





BY PHILIP MERZ. 





There is scarcely a subject, in which all, high or low, rich or poor, 
old or young, are so equally concerned, as in education. We are all 
educators, and all pupils. We have all to give, and all to take our 
lessons—and happy are we, if we have learned to do both with 
benefit to others and ourselves. 

The period of a man’s education is as long as his life; indeed, it is 
longer. Plato in times of old, and Niemeyer and Schwarz, not to 
mention others in modern times, have endeavoured with conscientious 
seriousness to show that the educational duties of a mother must 
begin long before she has heard the charming sound of mamma, or 
even seen the love longing eye of her child; while Lichtenberg, 
odd as it may appear, has overheard a very warning and instructive dia- 
logue between two brothers, yet unborn. Life is a school, we say, and 
on the other hand, it is maintained, that the education of a child must 
be completed with the third or at least the fourth year of his age. 
These are singular contradictions; and, nevertheless, we confess, with 
all respect to our finishing schools, that we believe in all. We can 
see truth in all these assertions, and are reminded by them of our 
ignorance in a subject which must, after all, be the foundation of both 
social and individual happiness. Lichtenberg, whom we have just 
mentioned, means it should at least be thoroughly investigated, why 
blossoms are so common without fruit, elsewhere as well as in our 
orchards; why our learned children bloom so beautifully, and gene- 
rally minister so little to the improvement of themselves and society. 

Should a few remarks, even if they were merely aids towards an 
investigation of this kind, be received with indifference? Surely not 
by the parent—parental affection takes us to school again—even to 
our child—when, without it, we should have grown wise perhaps in 
vanity and conceit. To this feeling, with a parent’s heart, we address 
ourselves in behalf of our children. 

We think, and our opinion has been strengthened by considerable 
experience, that our most sacred task, the education of our children, 
is but little, and by few of us, understood; nay, that the subject 
itself, the education of the human being, is by no means satisfactorily 
developed. 

We are not speaking at present of instruction, and” intellectual 
attainments, but, principally, of the development and training of the 
inner man, meaning that part of education, which brings to light and 
puts into action his nobler powers, those pleasing in the eye of God 
and man, and not that, which merely fits him for a business, a profes- 
sion, or an office. Do we not all see daily that some men, or whole 
families, independently of wealth and station, are distinguished from 
others by a general nobility of mind, which characterizes their whole 
life which intimately unites with all their actions, thoughts and feel- 
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ings? And are not others, in the possession of all outward gentility, 
in vain endeavouring to acquire the humane refinement and noble 
ease Which are at once so winning and so commanding in the former ? 
For the cause of these phenomena we look into the homes of men, the 
homes in which they have received their existence and their early 
training. There, with rare exceptions, the child is ranged into his 
caste, whether noble or mean ; there the seed of his whole life is sown. 
Schools may develop his powers, and instruct his mind; they may 
put “ sharps” and “ flats” before his abilities ; the general tone of his 
daily life will more or less remain true to his first nursery and the 
nature of his home. 

This subject, in our opinion, does not receive the attention and con- 
sideration which it deserves. The general training of the child, and 
the early formation of his mind at home, are almost lost in our notion 
of education. We have become extremely one-sided, and with regard 
to man as man, our one-sidedness is very injurious. 

Now, partly to correct what we find amiss in our views of educa- 
tion, but chiefly to excite reflection on, and inquiry into the subject, 
we purpose to lay before our readers occasionally a collection of 
thoughts from eminent authors on the education of the human being; 
and, in order to enable them to add, perhaps, here and there a little 
to their knowledge, or to compare it with the views of those with 
whom their own literature does not acquaint them, we shall select our 
extracts principally from foreign authors, and hope this circumstance 
may attach some little value to our articles. 


In the children of our generation, says Jean Paul, we look at pos- 
terity ; we see it in a distance, as Moses saw the promised land, nor 
shall we enter it. Let the child be more sacred to you than the pre- 
sent. “ The child is father of the man.” 

Educate your child, not for the present, but for a future more 
developed and improved state of human society. Man and his desti- 
nation must form the basis of your plan of education—Kant. 

Education cannot create, it can merely develop, strengthen, and 
direct the natural capacities of the human being. Its highest object 
must be the development of man to that degree of perfection which 
he is able to attain. For this end Niemeyer establishes the following 
principles of education :— 

1. Call out and cultivate every capacity of the child, which he 
possesses, either as man in general, or as an individual being.—2, Let 
there be unity and harmony in the development of his powers. 
3. Direct his abilities to objects worthy of his dignity as a moral 
being —4. Let moral freedom be your highest end. 

Herbart gives the following three educational rules :—Preserve the 
powers of your child, and particularly his natural cheerfulness ; make 
him obedient; and accustom him to sincere and confidential com- 
munications with you. 

A cheerful disposition is the sky under which every thing flourishes, 
except poison—Jean Paul. 

The cheerfulness of laughing is a balm of life, the expression of joy 
peculiar to man. Laughter is a gift of God, and, according to the 
proverb, makes good blood.—Pestalozzi. 

Q 
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Porson AND ANTIDOTE.—Disobedience, a hardened conscience, 
and falsehood, are the three serpents, which poison man’s life. Ready 
obedience, cheerfulness, and veracity, are the antidotes to be admin- 
istered by the art of education.— Betty Gleim. 

Mothers are always educators; they cannot be otherwise. It is 
said that men of superior intelligence, noble mindedness, and excelling 
morality, owe their distinctions, principally, to their mothers ; but 
mark, mothers, you are also the principals in the propagation of stupi- 
dity, low mindedness, and loose habits —Amalie Holst. 

A radical improvement of education generally, can only be accom- 
plished by the education of woman. Provide a people with Christian 
mothers, and there will be springing up a Christian People —Schwarz. 

The moral and intellectual character of the child is principally 
formed by the affectionate, judicious, and unceasing training of the 
mother.—Suabedissen. 


(To be continued ) 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


It is with no ordinary feeling of gratification we turn to the production of Acis 
and Galatea, at Drury-lane Theatre; it isa sign of progress, such as we had not 
anticipated, even with the knowledge of the energy and enthusiasm of its musical 
director. Mr. T. Cooke is a professor imbued with the right spirit, and, now he is 
placed in alliance with the classic taste of Macready, with power to act, and the 
means to work upon, we may expect a brilliant career for the legitimate in music, 
and a revival of national song. It was an excellent thought to commence with 
Handel; his works are a foundation on which a goodly structure may indeed be 
reared, nor could Stanfield, in his department, have done himself more honour than 
by illustrating with his pencil the music of such a writer, and the poetry of Gay. 
We have at length seen what an opera ought to be, what a truly poetic mind would 
wish it to be, a combination of the three sister arts. Let the Italian opera loungers 
laugh at the production of our glorious Handel on the stage of modern Drury, but, 
if we mistake not, the laugh will be, ere long, re-echoed. The music of Acis and 
Galatea has been received, as it should be, by a people who want but the oppor- 
tunity of hearing what is sterling, to reject the false glitter and tinsel frippery of 
your Mercadantes and Donizettis, men who know not the grandeur and dignity of 
their art. The true nature of music, like that of poetry and painting, cannot be 
understood instinctively ; if it require study to make a shoe, how much more must 
it to construct a poem, a painting, or a musical composition ; and a nation requires 
tuition even as an individual. It is therefore, only by placing on the stage and 
elsewhere, productions of a high and classic taste, that the people can be expected 
to advance in the knowledge of what is good and beautiful. We have no English 
prejudices to overcome, for we believe we may learn much from the men of Ger- 
many ; and when we perceive the new feature in an English opera of a chorus being 
sung instead of shouted, and by actors instead of pot-boys, we feel that the recent 
visit to this country of the German company has been of no little importance. And 
now that the difficulties are past, what a noble triumph! Whata rich scene of classic 
beauty is brought to the intellectual mind in such a production ; how the school- 
boy revels in the living pictures of his Ovid; dances with the Sicilian shepherdesses ; 
plucks the ruddy grape from the clustering vines; wanders by moonlight amid 
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Corinthian columns; wonders at the flitting shadows on the coral shore, or turns in 
horror from the habitation of the giant Cyclops ! Even old age can look back on those 
days of wonderment, and in Stanfield’s pictures and Handel’s music live them over 
again. Verily, it is good to be here, in this nineteenth century of ours, if it were 
but to witness art keeping pace with utilitarianism. 

We noticed in our last number the circumstance of Messrs. Anderson and Ham- 
mond having entered upon the lesseeship of the Manchester and Liverpool Theatres 
Hammond, as acting manager, is showing himself a man of judgment and taste; he 
has collected the best company these theatres have witnessed for years; the pieces 
produced are of sterling quality, and well got up both in scenery and appropriate 
costume. There has been no attempt te descend to the Jack Sheppard school, or 
to pander to coarse vulgarities. Among the leaders isa young debutante, Miss 
Julia Bennett, who has delighted every audience before whom she has appeared, and 
who bids fair, after due study and practical acquaintance with the stage, to become 
one of its brightest ornaments, whilst Brooke, Holl, Baker, Slaiter, and the enter 
prising manager Hammond, are equal to the business of any theatre, provincial or 
metropolitan. With regard to opera, we say it with hearty good will, no such at- 
tempt has ever been made in Manchester within our recollection, and we are pretty 
old play-goers. The Mountain Sylph was produced in beautiful style, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albin Croft, along with Shrivall and Miss H. Gardener, taking the leading parts ; 
the chorus, though small, was evidently we!l trained, and the whole highly creditable 
tothecompany. This is very gratifying, and we feel assured that, when Mr. Ham- 
mond has regained for the theatre public confidence in its management, he will be 
amply repaid. Let him not, however, forget that people, who have been so long 
accustomed to concert hall or drawing-room amusement, must have comfort in the 
list of his new arrangements ; comfortable seats and snug warm boxes will do much 
towards reviving a taste for the drama. We feel confident that backs to the seats, 
even in the pit, would be money well laid out. Most heartily do we wish the man- 
agement success, and we shall be glad to add our testimony to their merits, should 
they, as we believe they will, bring back dramatic taste to the inhabitants of two 
such large towns as Liverpool and Manchester ; for, as we have elsewhere said, we 
believe the drama has much influence for good or evil. Success can only be at- 
tained by advancing with the intellectual improvement of the present generation : 
and a neglect of this principle has been the cause of failure in the provincial theatres 
generally. 

With a good operatic company, we know nothing more likely to prove successful 
than the revival of Bishop’s earlier operas, such as ‘‘ The Maniac,” “ The Virgin of 
the Sun,” &c. His music is generally appreciated throughout these districts, and 
being weli known among the choral singers of Manchester, the chorusses at a trifling 
expense are ready at hand, whilst the composer himself would, no doubt, feel proud 
of acting as director on such an occasion ; a circumstance of no secondary importance. 
We think this suggestion worthy the consideration of our managers. 

Cherubini, at the advanced age of cighty-two, has just died at Paris. The situa- 
tion of director to the Conservatoire, which he held up to the period of his death, 
it is supposed will be given to Auber. The prima donna at the Opera Comique, is 
an English woman, and stands high in Parisian reputation, whilst Mrs. A. Shaw and 
Miss C. Novello are both drawing large au licences in other parts of the continent. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


We promised in our last number to say something of the illustrations of Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village, brought out towards the close of the year, by the Etching 
Club. With very great pleasure we find ourselves about to fulfil that promise ; for, 
in order to do so, we have once more spread out before us this little Gallery of 
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‘glorious bits.” It scarcely seems sufficient praise to say, that the designs are 
worthy of the poem; they rival, though they cannot surpass it; the poet made a 
“Deserted Village’ which the painters have re-peopled. We see once more 


While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending, while the old surveyed. 
. o * 7 * 


The dancing pair, that simply sought renown, 

By holding out to tire each other down; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the place ; 

The bashful virgins’ sidelong locks of love ; 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 


In all the joyousness, the tenderness, and almost the vitality of nature, they are 
here. Look at Tayler’s capering hero, in plate 4, who, in the exuberance of his 
animal spirits, flourishes his hat about with such energy; it is evident, that he has 
just completed, to his own satisfaction and the admiration of all beholders, 
“‘cover the buckle,” or some other recondite pas seul; and, as soon as he has 
turned his partner, no doubt he will lead her, panting, blushing, and rather hot, to 
yonder moss-grown seat, near that respectable matron, who holds upon her knee 
the link of along chain of children, who call the elderly gentleman beside her, 
father. And here too, plate 5, by Henry Townsend, is another delightful little 
picture of youth and love, and its emblem, Sunshine, that almost makes us forget 
that we, ourself, have a chain of children tying us down to middle-age and 
reality. Nos. 1 and 2 contain two charming specimens of execution, by Creswick, the 
° “ Loveliest village of the plain,” And 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill. 
Cope has given in No. 3, a vigorous etching of the Hawthorn Bush ; and Redgrave, 
a capital piece of fun, Blind Man’s Buff on the green. Tayler’s “‘ Hollow sounding 
Bittern,” is as well conceived and touched as anything in the book, with the 
exception, perhaps, of his Watch Dog, beyond which we do not think the needle 
can go. 

It was our intention to conclude in this Number our notice of the Club ; but, 
finding that it is a subject likely to grow beneath the pen, we must postpone the 
remainder until our next, as we wish to say a few words about the Dublin and 
Manchester Art Unions, The managers of the Dublin last year presented totheir 
subscribers an excellent engraving, from the burin of Ryall, after a picture, one of 
their prizes, by Burton. Here the legitimate end of the association was accom- 
plished ; how different from the arrangements in Manchester; a piece of paper, 
which looks as if it had been dragged up or down the tallest chimney in the town, 
to make it an engraving, has been palmed upon us, because it was cheap, or 
because it costlittle money—cheap it never could have been, even as a gift—we 
mean the spoiled Mezzotinto, from one of Constable’s pictures, which the Trade 
would not take off the engraver’s hands. 

Another part of their mismanagement we must notice, as detrimental to the 
interest of the Arts. In London, Dublin, and we believe every where, except in 
Manchester, a person winning a prize in the Art Union, may himself select the 
picture which best pleases him, and, if he wishes to go beyond the amount of his 
prize, he may do so, paying the difference between it and a higher priced work. 
One-fifth probably is in this way added to the annual fund; but here the committee 
monopolize the public taste; you must take a picture of their choosing, or none: 
consequently, the “‘ fifth’? at least is lost, to say nothing of all those, who, lacking 
confidence in the judgment and taste of the committee, withhold their subscriptions 
altogether. Public patronage, which, if left to itself, would have flowed in a 
thousand streams, is thus trenched and dug in, and forced to flow through the 
narrow channel of a clique, its utility circumscribed and its tributaries cut off. 
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Amongst the most recently Patented Inventions, we notice the fol- 
lowing, as particularly interesting to, or emanating from, the manu- 
facturing districts :— 


SMOKE PREVENTION.—WILLIAMS’s ARGAND FuRNACE.—Having observed, in the 
scientific journals and public prints, various notices of this newly-invented furnace 
of Mr. Charles Wye Williams, we have taken some pains to satisfy ourselves of its 
merits, previous to laying a brief account of its nature and working before our 
readers, 

This improvement, of which a very complete specimen has been erected in Fennel- 
street, near the Old Church, for the purpose of public inspection, is very appro- 
priately styled an ‘‘Argand Furnace.” It has been visited by several of the 
most eminent engineers, manufacturers, and professional gentlemen. It is a 
common brick furnace, with an ordinary waggon boiler. The whole of the patent 
arrangement lies within a chamber of about three feet square, formed within the 
brick-work in what is called the flame-bed, immediately behind the bridge. The 
apparatus is a kind of box, perforated with better than 1,000 quarter-inch holes, made 
of iron, to which air is admitted by a passage independent of the air in the ash-pit, 
which air, entering the chamber of the furnace by the numerous orifices described, 
escapes in the form of jets, and so becomes perfectly diffused in the hot gaseous 
atmosphere, affording a highly combustible aeriform compound, burning with a 
brilliant, white, gas-like flame. When the passage of the air to the apparatus 
is cut off, the operation is reversed ; all becomes dingy, dark and smoky; no- 
thing but a thick, dull, red atmosphere is observable, and abundance of smoke the 
while is given off at the chimney. On re-admitting the air, and looking in at the 
glazed spy-holes inserted in the flues and side of the furnace, the whole interior 
becomes instantly illuminated by the complete combustion of the gaseous products 
of the coal, which then ensues, owing to the equable admission of air in these 
minutely divided quantities, upon which the great merit of the invention depends. 
Mr. Williams, whose view of the subject has been corroborated by high profes- 
sional authorities, denies the possibility of smoke burning, his being rather a system 
of prevention; the former he declares to be a chemical absurdity, and, though we 
are not prepared, at present, to discuss this philosophical point ourselves, we see 
no reason to doubt Mr. W.’s position, his own furnaces having no provision to 
collect the smoke rising in the chimney, for the purpose of its being afterwards 
returned to the fire. We consider the object one of great importance, and trust 
the time is not far distant when the long-endured smoky atmospheres of our large 
manufacturing towns will be materially improved, since this nuisance affects, not 
merely public cleanliness, but both vegetable and animal life, while, at the same 
time, it deprives us of many social comforts. 


Tue PATENT SELF-LOADING CART, OR STREET-SWEEPING MACHINE,—invented 
by Mr. Whitworth, of this town, has been tried in our streets with complete 
success. The apparatus consists of a series of brooms, suspended from a light 
frame of wrought iron, hung behind a common cart, the body of which is placed as 
near the ground as possible, for the greater facility of loading. As the cart-wheels 
revolve, the brooms successively sweep the surface of the ground, and carry the soil 
up an inclined plane, at the top of which it falls into the body of the cart. The 
apparatus is simple, and, we believe, perfectly effective. Could we but prevent 
our smoke, and secure the cleanliness of our roads, as Messrs. Williams and Whit- 
worth hope to enable us to do, we see no reason why a manufacturing town should 
not vie in neatness and in comfort with any of its more assuming neighbours in the 
agricultural districts. 
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RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS oF A SoLpIER oF FortuNE. By W. H. Maxwe tt, ne 

Author of Stories of Waterloo, &c., &c. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., pone 

1842. : 

Mr. Maxwell commences the present volume of Sketches, written in his own pose 
admirable style, with a remark to which we are glad to be able to give additional Alas, 
publicity. This ‘‘ volume,” he states, ‘‘is produced by an Irish publisher, and go 
printed at a native press. In Ireland, a few years since, nothing was attempted one 
beyond the publication of a pamphlet, and it was asserted and believed that the —— 
country was unable to support a Magazine.” — 

We can ourselves bear testimony to the truth of Mr. Maxwell’s statement, since _ 
we remember well the time, when by a few Irish friends, inexperienced, it is true, in a 
literature, but eager to redeem the character of the “‘ Silent Sister,’’ and to raise the his = 
standard of public taste, we were solicited to aid in the attempt at establishing the oan 
Dublin University Magazine. hone 

The experiment, hopeless apparently at first, has succeeded ; and, while we deeply ond ts 
regret that talent so remarkable should have espoused the side of narrow-minded fore 
bigotry, we cannot but rejoice at the literary triumph of our Dublin contemporary. Old E 
Its success has shown what may be done by willing hearts, and by ‘‘ private exer- Mr. 0 
tions unsparingly employed, and liberally seconded by the public.” Why may not it be : 
we too hope for similar results? ‘‘Some years since, Ireland attempted nothing ho ve 
beyond the publication of a pamphlet.” It now sends forth several of the most ion 
attractive of our Monthly periodicals, while, throughout the whole land, literature ; 
is pouring its rich and fertilizing tide. Are the manufacturing districts of England 
insensible to similar influences? or have they yet arrived at such a standard of 
mental and moral cultivation, that they should not hail with pleasure every honest 
effort to educate and instruct their population ? Is it not true that, among us also, 
printing confers not as yet the advantages which it is capable of affording ? that 
native talent is compelled to seek a more genial soil, and that “‘ the harvest truly is 
plenteous, but the labourers are few?” 

There is a great and noble work to be accomplished in the North of England by 7 
an honest and true-hearted periodical. It has mighty interests to defend, misrepre- With 
sentations to clear away, prejudices to remove, truth to put forward. In this task authe 
it has many and great difficulties to contend with, though, certainly, not greater than transl 
those which beset the first efforts of our Hibernian compeer. Even in Ireland, how- exqul 
ever, the very hot-bed of political strife, men of a!l parties united in supporting an beaut 
attempt to improve the national taste. The press, whether Whig, Tory, or Radical, quain 
seconded an effort, which had manifestly but one object—public utility. Are we wrong 
in expecting a similar spirit from the northern districts of England? Nay, rather, have 
we not been welcomed already with a cordiality proportioned rather to our intentions 
than our deserts. Even our political foes have shaken hands with us, before getting Mr. I 
ready to knock us down, and we heartily thank them for their honest liberality. Lord 

The present volume bears the impress alike of Mr. Maxwell’s merits and his favou 
faults. Like his countryman, Harry Lorrequer, he seems most at home in scenes of as the 
wild adventure, or incidents of broad Hibernian humour; and we could wish that 
his politics were omitted altogether, since they are totally at variance with the dash- Acri 
ing generosity of spirit, which, on all other topics, he exhibits. Thus his recollec- Mr 
tions of the deceased Pluralist, though written with much power and pathos, betray anc 
a bitterness of political—we had almost said personal—hostility, unworthy of his At 
head and heart. It is quite true that the clergy of the Established Church in Ire- | intelli 
land suffered many and severe privations from the refusal of their parishioners to clay’s 
pay tithes. That, however, is but “‘ puling sentimentalism,” which dwells on possil 
these privations without tracing effects to their causes, and laments over the has o 
poverty of the state parsons, without seeing the iniquity of the system by which From 
the state church is supported. The over-rented and under-fed peasantry of Ireland schoc 
deserve no commisecration, when plundered of their hard-earned pittance to supply neau, 
a church which they never enter, and a rector whom they never see, but our pity is frienc 
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to be lavished on the “‘ Pluralist,” whose income, though recoverable by law, had 
never any foundation in justice. 

When Mr. Maxwell tel!s Lord Morpeth, that in his morality ‘‘ the end justifies 
the means,” he makes an unjust attack on a pure, aye, anda religious man ; when he 
describes, as a reality, that which never occurred—‘‘ a curate being murdered in 
open day, for attending the sick call of a dying pensioner”—he lends the influence 
of his high reputation to a gross mis-statement ; and when he talks of the Liberal Pro- 
testants of Ireland, as “‘ men, who, if the foul fiend tendered the bribe, would barter 
their salvation for a borough,” his rancour is only harmless, because it is contemptible. 
Alas, that talents so great, and a spirit so noble, should be thus warped by the bit- 
terness of party animosity ; and that the man of literature should be so superior to 
the politician ! 


AruNDINES CAMI, stvVE MusaruM CANTABRIGIENSIUM Lusus CANorR!I. COLLEGIT 
ATQUE EDIDIT, Henricus Drury, A.M. Cantabrigie: Typis Academicis 
excusus. 

In this age of Utilitarianism Mr. Drury has done a bold deed, as he confesses in 
his preface, in bringing out the present collection of Latin and Greek translations 
from English poetry; yet, even in these districts of manufactures and commerce, 
there are those to whom it is pleasant to dwell for a while on classic recollections, 
and to desert for the muses the duller realities of life. Mr. Drury’s ‘ filioli,” there- 
fore, his pet children, shall meet with no uncourteous treatment at our hands. 
Old Horace tells us, that a fond father calls his dwarf child, his ‘“‘ chicken;” and 
Mr. Drury’s offspring are really so well grown and good looking, that we cannot find 
it in our hearts to enquire, whether any one among them is not as handsome as 
the rest. Moreover his own children are quite as well favoured as those of his adop- 
tion. Let us make acquaintarce with one of the youngest, little Bopeep. 

LITTLE BOPEEP. 
“ Little Bopeep has lost her sheep, 
And does not know where to find them : 
Let them alone, and they'll soon come home, 
And bring their tails behind them.” 
PARVA BOPGPIA. 
* Parva vagabundos Bopepia perdidit agnos, 
Nescia secreti quo latuere loci : 
Bellula, eant, abeant ; ad pascua nota redibunt, 
Et reduces caudas post sua terga gerent.’ 

With the exception, perhaps, of the “ bellula,” for which, however, we have the 

authority of Plautus, this is exceedingly happy. The burial of Sir John Moore, too, 

translated by Mr. Hildyard, is very classical, and the last line of the last verse, is 
exquisite, the impersonation of glory rendering it perhaps even superior to the 
beautiful original. We need not give our own version, as our readers are well ac- 
quainted with it—here is the Latin, 
* Vulneribusque novis et honesto sanguine fusum, 

Paulatim dedimus triste cadaver humo : 

Nec struimus cippum, nec sculptum in marmore nomen : 

Deserto superest Gloria sola Duci.” 

Mr. Drury’s list of contributors includes many of our first scholars, among them 

Lord Lyttleton, the late unsuccessful, because rather liberal candidate for Cambridge 

favour. Alas! we fear the time is far distant, when our Universities shall foster, 

as they ought to do, generous and enlightened feelings. 


AGricuLTURAL TourR 1n THE Unirep States AnD Uprer CANADA, WITH 
MisceLLangous Notices. By Captain Barcxay, of Ury. William Blackwood 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1842. 

A three months tour in such a country as America, can afford even to the most 
intelligent observer, but a slight insight into its real condition; and Captain Bar- 
clay’s ‘‘ Miscellaneous Notices” are certainly as meagre and uninteresting as it is 
possible to imagine. This is, perhaps, the less to be regretted, since American life 
has of late been pourtrayed in every variety of colour, and every possible aspect. 
From the graver severities of Captain Basil Hall, and the flippancies of the Trollope 
school, up to the more philosophical researches of De Torqueville and Miss Marti- 
neau, we have been presented with fair and unfair estimates of our trans-Atlantic 
friends; yet we are glad to find a non-political observer bearing such testimony as 
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the following :—‘‘I had long heard of the impertinent curiosity, rudeness, vulgarity 
and selfishness of the people of the States, but instead of any extraordinary signs of 
these repulsive qualities, I found good breeding, politeness, frank hospitality, and 
every generous feeling prevailing amongst them, in as great a degree, and with as 
few exceptions as at home. In the cities I saw none of the open displays of depra- 
vity which disfigure our large towns, and in all my journeying I never saw the face 
of a policeman—never met a beggar or any one in the garb of mendicity—never 
heard uttered an oath or imprecation, and never witnessed an instance of intoxica- 
tion but one, and that, I regret to say, was furnished by a Scotchman. I found the 
same comforts and correct domestic economy as in the first families in Britain— 
their servants equally respectful and well-bred, and entirely void of any approach 
to that vulgarity and improper freedom, with accounts of which some travellers 
amuse their readers.” 

Captain Barclay’s estimate of American agriculture is certainly any thing but 
flattering; we suspect, however, that he swears by the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, and carried with him across the Atlantic a strong inclination to admire no 
system but that which has been so successful at Ury. Seeing, however, that the 
latter was, some half century since, ‘‘ a complete waste, consisting of bogs, baulks, 
and rigs, everywhere intersected with cairns of stones and moorland ;” and that he 
visited a‘soil ‘‘ equal to any in the vales of Aylesbury and Buckingham,” and “‘ did 
not observe in the United States a single field in which a drain had been formed or 
was required, nor, with exceptions not worth mentioning, any land in the smallest 
degree infested with boulder stones:’’ considering all this, we say, it is scarcely 
fair to estimate American husbandry by a standard so manifestly unsuited to it. 
Still it is, we fear, quite true that the fertility and vast extent of America are Jead- 
ing its inhabitants to a ruinous expenditure of the powers of the soil, ‘‘ the principal 
error being the frequent repetition of culmiferous crops, without the application of 
a sufficiency of manure to compensate for the matter they abstract from the soil ;” 
but when the chairman of an agricultural meeting at Philadelphia admits that, 
“* with all the natural advantages the farmers of Pennsylvania possess, the English 
farmer beats them,” and when the organs of their most intelligent agriculturists 
hold up British farming as ‘‘a guide to their countrymen,” we may feel assured 
that they feel and will soon remedy their errors. 

Let us open the English market to American agricultural produce ; let our trans- 
Atlantic brethren be permitted to supply us with that which they can furnish in 
such abundance, and thus be enabled to purchase our manufactures. Let this be 
done, both with them and others, and we shall find employment and food for our 
starving masses at home, while American prudence will soon correct defects, which 
nothing but the over-supply of food for their own population, and the impossibility 
of exporting it on remunerating terms, has engendered. 

Captain Barclay’s observation of Upper Canada was but limited, though sufficient 
to lead him unhesitatingly to prefer the United States as affording infinitely superior 
advantages to settlers of whatever amount of capital. In this opinion we fully 
agree. It will be long before Canada recovers from the effects of our misgovern- 
ment, while it seems very doubtful whether it can ever compete with the more 
healthful institutions of its neighbour. We concur too in the author’s kind dispo- 
sition towards the American people, and earnestly trust that nothing may be allowed 
“to impair the feelings or put in jeopardy the bonds of mutual friendship, in which 
a proper sense of mutual interests ought unceasingly to unite us.” 


Amongst the publications which our space will not permit us to notice separately, 
but which are yet of considerable interest, we may mention the following: —‘ A new 
Tract for the Times,” attributed, as we hear, to a fair resident in Manchester ; 
** An Account of the European Manuscripts in the Chetham Library, Manchester,” 
by Mr. J. O. Halliwell; ‘‘ The Profligate’s Dream,” a very clever sketch, by our 
townswoman, Mrs. Marshall ; The January number of ‘‘ The Odd Fellows’ Quarterly 
Magazine,” edited by Mr. J. B. Rogerson; ‘The Criminal Returns for the year 
1841, furnished by the Manchester Police,” to which we purpose returning at a 
future period; the continuations of ‘‘ Jack Hinton and Handy Andy ;” the February 
number of “ Facts and Figures ;’”’ and, though last, not least, the excellent pamphlet 
of Mr. W. R. Greg, entitled ‘‘ Not Over-production, but Deficient Consumption 
the source of our Sufferings.” 





Manchester : Printed at Simpson and Ginterr’s Steam Press. 
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